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At Calving and 


Foaling Time— 


Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast 
prevents congestion—veteri- 
narians find other benefits, too. 


A’ no time is the prevention 
of congestion more impor- 
tant than during calving and 
foaling. Frequently, veterina- 
rians are forced to drench cows 
and mares—and then to correct 
feeding methods. 


Thousands of veterinarians 
have discovered in the last two 
years that the addition of Fleisch- 
mann’s Pure Dry Yeast to the 
regular feed has a mild laxative 
effect which prevents digestive 
disorders. And breeders of all 
kinds of animals have found 
Yeast of tremendous benefit in 
feeding and handling their stock. 


Added in small amounts to 
wet beet pulp, or other wet foods 
for cattle, Yeast begins at once 
to ferment. Fed dry to horses 
(or to all other animals as well) 
it acts on the food as soon as it 
is eaten. 


This action of Yeast breaks 


down the proteins and prepares 
more of them for easy, rapid ab- 
sorption so that less of the food 
passes out of the system before 
it is digested and less of it re- 
mains undigested to clog the 
system. This results not only in 
better assimilation, and freedom 
from digestive disorders, but in 
a noticeably improved condition 
of all animals fed Yeast—and in 
healthier, more vigorous off- 
spring! 
* * 


Mail the coupon to any of our branch 
offices and we will send you booklets 
on the use of Yeast in breeding, feed- 
ing, and treating animals, together with 
special prices to veterinarians and 
dealers. The Fleischmann Company, 
69 Bank Street, New York, N. Y. 






Write for special "2 
prices to veteri- 
narians on this trial 
package—and for 
free booklets on the 
use of Yeast in han- 
dling animals! 
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Prize Winners For May 


1st Prize, S. P. Holtz, West Point, Iowa 

2nd Prize, H. J. Magens, Stewartville, Minn. 

3rd Prize, Charles J. Gruber, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

4th Prize, James R. Mahaffy, Schofield Barracks, T. H. 


The manuscripts received for the May contest 
were well up to the standard of previous install- 
merits and represent the experiences and view- 
points of practitioners on a variety of interesting 
subjects. 

Dr. C. H. Stange, Dean, Veterinary Depart- 
ment, Iowa State College, awarded the prizes. 
Dr. Stange is well known as an educator and 
authority on veterinary science. He was presi- 
dent of the A. V. M. A. during 1924, the year 
that marked the largest and most successful 
meeting of the national association, due in no 
small measure to his influence and efforts. His 
position as the head of the veterinary school at 
the Iowa State College enables him to keep in 
touch with the activities and developments af- 
fecting the profession, and he is eminently qual- 
ified to render adequate decisions in such mat- 
ters. 

The awards placed by Dr. Stange were as fol- 
lows: 

First prize: Fifteen dollars to Dr. S. P. 
Holtz, West Point, Iowa, for his report on an 
obstetrical case in a mare. 

Second prize: Eight dollars to Dr. H. J. 
Magens, Stewartville, Minnesota, for his dis- 
cussion of publicity and poultry practice. 

Third prize: A yearly subscription to Veter- 
inary Medicine to Dr. Charles J. Gruber, Ft. 
Wayne, Indiana, for his discussion of cesarean 
section in Boston Terrier bitches. 

Fourth prize: Two dollars to Dr. James R. 
Mahaffy, Schofield Barracks, Hawaii, for his 
report on maternal dystocia in a cow. 

For the information of readers, it may be re- 
marked that in submitting the manuscripts to 
the judge, the names of the authors are omitted, 
so that the selection of the winners is based en- 
tirely on the articles themselves and not in- 
fluenced by any consideration of the weight that 
the names of the writers might have. 

As will be noted by reference to the announce- 
ment of the conditions governing the contest, 
the articles that may be entered are not confined 


strictly to case reports. Thus, among the prize 
winning articles this month, two are reports of 
cases, and two are discussions not limited to 
single cases, but dealing with conclusions drawn 
from the authors’ experiences in practice. 


EVERY ONE WILL WIN A PRIZE IN 
THE JUNE CONTEST 


In addition to the regular prizes offered each 
month, a copy of the new second edition of 
“Veterinary Prescriptions” will be given to 
everyone submitting a report for the June con- 
test. The new book contains more than three 
times the material published in the first edition. 
Over 300 prescriptions, formulas and treatments 
are given, including the favorite prescriptions 
of some fifty prominent practitioners, also the 
formulas of some 45 proprietary veterinary 
preparations. The volume contains 80 pages, 
substantially bound, with table of contents and 
index facilitating ready reference. You do not 
have to wait for the decision of the judge to 
get this book. The receipt of your report or 
discussion for the June contest will entitle you 
to a copy, or if you prefer, you may have a 
copy of Hall’s “Diagnosis and Treatment of 
Internal Parasites” instead of the “Prescrip- 
tions.” 

In brief, the conditions of the contest are: 
To stimulate a greater interest among its 
readers in reporting their experiences for the 
benefit of others in the profession, Veterinary 
Medicine will give during 1925 cash prizes 
amounting to $300.00 and various other prizes 
of an undetermined value. The main prizes are 
twelve first prizes of $15.00 each, twelve second 
prizes of $8.00 each, twelve third prizes of a 
yearly subscription to Veterinary Medicine, and 
twelve fourth prizes of $2.00 each. One of each 
of these four prizes is to be awarded each 
month. 

Different judges will pass upon the manu- 
scripts submitted in the contest for each month, 
and contestants may submit as many different 
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manuscripts as they choose for any month. 

The scope of discussions that may be en- 
tered in this contest is very wide and rather 
difficult to define. In general, it includes what 
is commonly referred to as “case reports,” 
“clinical notes,” “autopsy findings,” “useful con- 
trivances in practice,” “helpful hints,” “profes- 
sional problems,” etc. For the present, minimal 
and maximal limits of 200 to 2,000 words will 
be set upon manuscripts admissible to this con- 
test. ; 

The contest for June closes May 10th. We 
urge readers to participate in it. Write up some 
of your experiences. Those who have done it 
say it isn’t hard after you once get started. 


THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Renick W. Dunlap of Pickaway County, 
Ohio, member of a family long identified with 
farming and livestock improvement, was ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary of Agriculture by 
President Coolidge, March 16th. He comes di- 
rectly from his work of managing his farm and 
those of his father to his work at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The new Assistant Secretary was born on a 
farm in Pickaway County in 1872. Most of 
his ancestors, his uncles and many of his 
cousins on both sides of the family, were or 
are farmers, breeders and feeders of livestock. 
His family has been a factor in the develop- 
ment of the country since the colonial period. 
His great grandmother was a granddaughter of 
Benjamin Franklin. 


Mr. Dunlap received his early education in 
a district school, and later attended high school 
while he lived on the farm and spent his spare 
time in helping carry on the farm work. He 
entered the College of Agriculture of Ohio 
State University in 1890 and was graduated in 
1895. 

For several years he was State Dairy and 
Food Commissioner, and while holding this of- 
fice did much to eradicate impure and mis- 
branded foods, drinks and drugs from the mar- 
ket. After retiring from this office he again 
went to farming and continued until 1915, 
when he was chosen by the State Board of 
Agriculture of Ohio as its Secretary. Follow- 
ing this work he took charge of a 60,000-acre 
range in Florida. It was in June, 1923, when 
he again took up farming in Ohio, and he was 
thus engaged when asked to accept the position 
of Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 
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PUREBREDS NO MORE PRONE TO 
T. B. THAN GRADES 


There is no relation between the breeding 
of cattle and their susceptibility to tuberculosis, 
One breed is as susceptible as another, and 
grades are as likely to become infected as pure- 
breds. 


These are conclusions of veterinary special- 
ists of the Bureau of Animal Industry, United 
States Department of Agriculture, based on 
several years’ experience in eradicating bovine 
tuberculosis. In support of the conclusion the 
bureau veterinarians have compiled a large 
number of statistics arranged according to the 
various breeds and whether the animals are 
purebreds or grades. 


From July 1, 1921, to April 1, 1924, tuber- 
culin tests were applied to 1,424,302 purebred 
cattle, of which 4.7 per cent were found to be 
tuberculous. During the same period 4,456,439 
grade cattle were subjected to the test, of which 
4.8 per cent reacted. Among the purebred and 
grade cattle representing the various breeds the 
Federal specialists have been able to find no 
evidence that any breed is more susceptible or 
resistant than any other. These conclusions 
apply to large groups representing conditions 
for the entire country. It is well known that 
certain localities have more infection than 
others, but the management of cattle, extent 
of buying and selling without paying proper 
attention to health, the control of sanitary con- 
ditions, and the individual resistance of the 
animals appear to be the principal factors that 
determine the degree of infection. Breeding 
apparently has nothing to do with the extent 
of tuberculosis. 


Recently a request was received by the U. S. 
Bureau of Animal Industry from an investi- 
gator who desired to bring into the United 
States from China certain small rat-like ani- 
mals known as hamsters. The writer explained 
that the only peculiarity of these hamsters was 
that they ‘had been artificially infected with 
kala azar, a disease that seems in nature to be 
peculiar to man. If the little organism respon- 
sible for the disease gets into a man’s blood 
stream it causes great disturbance in his spleen. 
It is a dangerous disease well known in the 
Orient and an enemy of man which certainly 
is not wanted in this country. The inquirer 
was promptly informed by the department of 
its absolute and unqualified disapproval of the 
introduction of animals having this disease. 
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THE CAUSE OF MILK FEVER 

In an extensive discussion of milk fever and 
its possible association with derangements in 
the internal secretions, Henry Dryerre, Profes- 
sor of Physiology, and J. Russell Greig, Pro- 
fessor of Medicine in the Royal (Dick) Veter- 
inary College, Edinburgh, (The Veterinary 
Record, March 31, 1925), advance a new hypo- 
thesis concerning this condition, from which 
the following summary is quoted: 


“We suggest that the animal is suffering 
primarily from a para-thyroid deficiency. The 
para-thyroids cannot cope with the increased 
metabolism incidental to pregnancy and partu- 
rition. Faulty metabolism sets in, and an ac- 
cumulation of protein toxins (e.g. guanidin) 
gathers in the body; the formation of guanidin 
in the bowel and its absorption are facilitated 
by intestinal stasis and its associated intestinal 
derangements. There is also a diminution in 
the available calcium. The tissues are on the 
point of reacting to this condition when rela- 
tively slight excitement, by releasing a certain 
quantity of adrenalin, sensitizes the tissues and 
precipitates the crisis. A form of tetany re- 
sults. 


“Insufflation of the udder, by initiating pow- 
erful afferent stimuli, reflexly causes an exces- 
sive secretion of adrenalin and possibly pre- 
vents further calcium loss. The adrenalin 
now exerts its power of hastening oxidation, 
the toxins are burnt up and the blood pressure 
raised. Recovery takes place. 


“The occasional failure of mammary insuf- 
flation to effect a complete cure may be traced 
to the fact that the insufflation was not pur- 
sued to a sufficient degree and hence the neces- 
sary stimulus for the reflex secretion of abund- 
ance of adrenalin was not initiated or, alter- 
natively, that the case represented an unusually 
heavy guanidin intoxication. The necessity in 
certain cases for a second or third insufflation 
of the mammz may be readily deduced from 
our hypothesis; the first treatment gave a se- 
cretion of adrenalin only sufficient to carry the 
animal over a limited period, but not past the 
danger threshold; the subsequent insufflations 
completed the cure. 


“It might be fairly suggested that, if our 
hypothesis is reasonably correct, the symptoms 
of milk fever might be combated by the in- 
jection of adrenalin. It is of interest to ob- 
serve that adrenalin has long been known to 
exert a beneficial influence when given in con- 
junction with the classical treatment and that 
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Metzger treated one case with adrenalin «!one 
and effected a cure. While we do not contend 
that an isolated case such as this proves our 
claim, we at least think that these facts are 
suggestive. 


“Prior to .1897 it was generally’ acce)ted 
that, notwithstanding the low blood ‘pressure of 
the patient, the removal of large quan’ ‘ties 
of blood proved markedly beneficial in many 
cases of milk fever. This, again, is in com- 
plete accord with our view of the etiology of 
the disease, since it is well known that. in 
guanidin poisoning, the removal of a consicler- 
able quantity of blood so lowers the guanidin 
content, that a marked improvement in the pa- 
tient’s condition is produced. Since, too, as has 
been mentioned, constipation predisposes to 
guanidin absorption, we can understand the 
prophylactic value still attached to the admin- 
istration of purgatives towards the completion 
of pregnancy when, of course, the bowels are 
naturally sluggish. 

“We have not lost sight of the disturbance 
in calcium metabolism due to the para-thyroid 
failure, which may act concurrently with the 
deficiency of the adrenalin. This shows itself 
by an increased excretion of calcium througli 
the normal channels, so depleting the blood of 
its necessary quota. Colostrum and milk con- 
tain calcium as one of their normal constitu- 
ents, and it is conceivable that a larger per- 
centage than usual may be secreted in milk 
fever. Hence, any factor which will tend te 
retard the formation of milk will tend to con- 
serve the supply of calcium in the blood. In 
this may lie the significance of the efficiency 
of a restricted withdrawal of milk in the pre- 
vention of the disease.” 





Tutokain, a new compound discovered in the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber, is said to be 
a substitute for cocain. It is non-poisonous 
and may be sterilized by heat without decom- 
position. It is reported to have been used with 
great success as a local anesthetic. 


The U. S. Bureau of Entomology has re- 
ported the finding of the bee-louse in the United 
States. This. parasite is less than six one-hun- 
dredths of an inch long. ‘It is a hairy litile 
monster with flattened head and no wines. 
Each leg is equipped with a set of about 30 
teeth, like modified claws, by means of which 
the louse clings to the hairs of the flying 
honeybee. 
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ARRANGEMENTS FOR A. V. M. A. 
MEETING 
The Publicity Committee for the A. V. M. A. 
meeting to be held at Portland, Ore., July 21st 
to 24th, have devised a poster sticking stamp 
advertising the convention. 
These are for use on letters 
and will be sold at 2% 
cents each to practitioners, 
veterinary supply houses, 
drug houses and manufac- 
turers interested in the vet- 
erinary profession. Orders 
for the stamps accompan- 
ied by money order or 
check should be addressed 
to Dr. H. Schreck, Chair- 
man of Publicity Commit- 
tee, 13th and Couch St., 
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cific Rockies, making short stops at such cele- 
brated resorts as Banff Springs and Lake 
Louise, and also enjoying a 165-mile daylight 
steamer ride from Vancouver to Victoria, thence 
to Seattle. There will be an opportunity at 





Portland, Oregon. 

The convention will be 
held a week after the Elks 
convention and a week be- 
fore the Knight Templar 
convention in Seattle, 
which is but a short dis- 
tance from Portland. An interesting trip, meet- 
ing and a wonderful vacation, are in store for 
veterinarians who can attend. 

Dr. N. S. Mayo of Chicago, has suggested 
going to Portland by way of the Canadian Pa- 


SSE 


The Forestry Building, a picturesque landmark at Portland, Ore., 
where the A. V. M. A. will convene July 21st to 24th. 


some of these places to look for antiques. Mem- 
bers can join the group at St. Paul or Minneap- 
olis. The party would start from Chicago at 
10:05 p. m., July 15th, arriving at Portland, 6:45 
a. m., July 21st. The total expenses. including 


An entry in the Flower Parade at Portland, Ore., the A. V. M. A. convention city. 
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round trip rail fare, lower berth, Chicago to Van- 
couver, Seattle to Portland, use of Pullman at 
Lake Louise, meals at Lake Louise and Banff, 
and auto transportation, would be $127.88. Those 
going this way would have the privilege of re- 
turning from Portland via any direct route. 
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B. A. I. TO STUDY FOOT-AND-MOUTH 
DISEASE IN EUROPE 

Military practice which provides protection 
for the Arry by means of scout planes and 
skirmishers, and by the employment of secret 
agents to spy out the activities of the enemy, 
has a counterpart in the practice employed by 
the United States Department of 





ar 





This as well as many other wonderful sights will be seen on 
the trip west to the A. V. M. A. convention. 


CATTLE TESTED AT RATE OF SIX 
' MILLION ANNUALLY 

The tuberculin testing of cattle, to eradicate 
bovine tuberculosis from the United States, is 
now going forward at a rate exceeding six mil- 
lion cattle annually, according to a recent state- 
ment of the Bureau of Animal Industry, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


Figures for the last six months of 1924 show 
that under the cooperative plan there were tested 
283,935 herds containing 3,157,126 cattle. This 
rate of testing was a noticeable increase over 
that for the preceding six months. Estimates of 
Bureau of Animal Industry veterinarians, based 
on the gradually increasing volume of testing, 
indicate that from six and one-half to seven 
million cattle will be tested during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1925. This is in compari- 
son with about five and one-third million during 
the fiscal year 1924. 





Agriculture for the protection of 
the American livestock industry 
against foreign disease. For many 
years the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry has stationed veterinary in- 
spectors as outposts to warn of the 
approach of infection at the sea- 
ports and along the borders, and 
at times has sent them into for- 
eign countries to investigate dis- 
ease conditions and to study prac- 
tices of exporters. Now patholo- 
gists are to be sent to Europe to 
make thorough studies of one par- 
ticular enemy, foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, which has attacked herds and 
flocks in this country at intervals 
over a period of 40 years. 


The 68th Congress, in the Sec- 
ond Deficiency Act, provided a 
fund of $75,000 to be used in car- 
rying on this work in Europe. The 
reason recognized by Congress in 
providing this money is that the 
disease is of such a contagious na- 
ture and so full of possibilities of 
disaster that it is unsafe to harbor 
even small quantities of the virus anywhere in 
this country. In a number of countries of Eu- 
rope the disease exists at all times and investi- 
gations can be carried on with plenty of ma- 
terial at hand and with no danger of spreading 
the disease. 

The men selected to carry on the investi- 
gations are Dr. P. K. Olitzsky of the Rock- 
feller Institute for Medical Research, Dr. Ja- 
cob Traum of the University of California, and 
Dr. Harry W. Schoening of the Pathological 
Division, Bureau of Animal Industry, United 
States Department of Agriculture. These men 
will go first to Berlin, Germany, to investigate 
the facts back of the recent report of the dis- 
covery of the organism which causes foot-and- 
mouth disease. It is probable that they will 
then go to laboratories at Budapest, Hungary, 
and at Alfort in France, to make studies of t)ie 
disease and of the methods used by scientists in 
these research institutions. Where they will 
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finally establish their headquarters will depend 
upon the character of the work being done at 
the various laboratories they visit. These three 
representatives of the Department of Agricul- 
ture will make exhaustive studies of all the 
work so far done and will collaborate with for- 
eign scientists who are working on the same or 
similar problems. 

Dr. John R. Mohler, Chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, in commenting upon this new 
departure said: “The five outbreaks of foot- 
and-mouth disease that the United States has 
experienced during the past forty years have 
been promptly suppressed by: the slaughter 
method. With our present knowledge of the 
disease there is no question that this method 
is the most effective and economical for this 
country, but we are anxious to find, if possi- 
ble, a better and more scientific method of 
combating it.” 

The plan now being put into effect should 
result at least in enlarging the knowledge of 
the disease without at the same time subjecting 
livestock producers to the danger of great loss. 





STUDIES OF ABORTION CONTROL 

Methods of controlling infectious abortion 
of cattle at the Federal experiment station, 
Bethesda, Md., and on farms placed at the serv- 
ice of the station, continue to be a major vet- 
erinary study of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, United States Department of Agriculture. 
This baffling disease has caused heavy losses 
to cattle owners. 

The report of Dr. John R. Mohler, Chief of 
the Bureau, recently issued, points out the ne- 
cessity for thoroughness in dealing with con- 
tagious abortion. Reasonably simple and prac- 
ticable control measures have proved very en- 
couraging and valuable in a herd of several 
hundred purebred cattle whose owner cooperat- 
ed with the Federal investigators in the work. 

“But another herd,” the report states, “which 
had been under supervision for several years 
illustrates conclusively that specific disease-con- 
trol measures are not effective unless they are 
consistently applied. An occasional failure to 
do the several things necessary to prevent the 
introduction or dissemination of disease germs 
may cause the loss of the benefits derived from 
months or years of careful work.” 

Measures recommended for controlling the 
disease include the proper disposal of infec- 
tious substances eliminated by the affected ani- 
mal and the use and thorough disinfection of 
maternity stalls. Much work was done last 
year with the agglutination test as a diagnostic 
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agent of the disease. Results thus far indicate 
that an animal which has been removed from 
all sources of infection for from five to six 
weeks and which does not react to the test 
above a certain measurable degree may be re- 
garded as safe so far as the dissemination of 
abortion germs is concerned. The work is 
being continued, but owing to its technical na- 
ture much time is required to reach and con 
firm results. 





BULLETINS OF INTEREST TO 
VETERINARIANS 

Stock-Poisoning Plants of The Range, by C. 
D. Marsh, Pathological Division, U. S. B. A. L, 
Bulletin No. 1245, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. This publication of 36 pages 
contains a description of twenty of the com- 
mon or more important poisonous plants in 
North America, with a brief statement of the 
symptoms produced by each plant, the time 
at which the losses may be expected to occur 
and the known means of avoiding them. There 
are 41 illustrations, sixteen being color plates. 

Biennial Report of the Division of Animal 
Disease Control, by W. B. Lincoln, D.V.M., 
State Veterinarian, Dept. of Agriculture, State 
of Tennessee, Nashville, Tenn. This covers 
the period from Dec. 1, 1922 to Dec. 1, 1924. 
In spite of the currency of the notion of the 
passing of the horse, it is to be noted that 
there are 636,000 horses and mules in Tennes- 
see, valued at $46,000,000. Hog cholera, an- 
thrax in horses, mules and cattle, and sheep 
scab led in the number of cases of disease in- 
vestigated. Dr. Lincoln expresses his appre- 
ciation of the support and cooperation of prac- 
ticing veterinarians, stating: “The veterinary 
profession of the state is a most vital part of 
our system of livestock disease control.” 

Castration, Nutrition and Growth, by Pierre 
A. Fish, New York State Veterinary College, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. This de- 
scribes an experiment to determine the effect 
of castration on three male goats. For a time 
after the operation the castrated animals made 
as satisfactory gains as the entire ones, but 
after eight or nine months, the castrates failed 
to keep pace with the entire in growth and 
weight. The bulletin is illustrated with photo- 
graphs of the animals and drawings of weight 
curves. 

The Weight Curves of Castrated Kids, by 
Pierre A. Fish, Dept. of Veterinary Physiology, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. Reprint from 
the Proceedings of the Society for Experimental 
Biology and Medicine, describing the same ex- 
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periment which is given more fully in the bul- 
letin mentioned above. 

Changes in the Spinal Cord in Dourine, by 
Harry W. Schoening, Veterinary Inspector, and 
Robert J. Formad, Pathologist, B.A.I., U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. A study of the serology, 
the cerebrospinal fluid, and the pathological 
changes in the spinal cord in dourine. The 
study covers a period of eight years, during 
which a dourine infected stallion was under ob- 
servation, the disease having been contracted 
under natural conditions. The animal finally 
died from the malady. Postmortem findings 
and results of various tests are given. 





Only those well acquainted with disease con- 
ditions throughout the world know what we 
have probably escaped by maintaining quaran- 
tine walls and by sending inspectors into for- 
eign countries. Only recently there arrived 
from east Africa a scientist who carried with 
him a sample of hog blood which, had it es- 
caped, might have proved a greater menace 
to the swine industry of this country than hog 
cholera ever was. This man, after his 9,000- 


mile journey, brought the sample to the office 
of the Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 
It was promptly carried to another floor of the 
building and consigned to an incinerator. 


Here 
it was at once burned and ceased to be a dan- 
ger to the thousands of hog growers in the 
country. The gentleman from east Africa had 
the best of intentions. He wished to have the 
scientists who had been so successful in com- 
bating hog cholera in this country work on an 
unknown disease which was causing great loss- 
es to swine growers in his country. He de- 
scribed it as a disease which is more contagious 
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than hog cholera and kills the animals in much 
shorter time and in much greater numbers. It 
would indeed have been an effective demonstra- 
tion of international friendship if the depart- 
ment’s scientists had been able to solve the 
problem of the farmers in east Africa. But the 
risk taken is much too great. The place to 
study this unknown enemy is in east Afric: 





The total student enrollment this year in 
all the accredited veterinary colleges in the 
United States and the one in Canada is 590 
compared with 571 a year ago and as against 
738 for the year preceding that. There are 15 
accredited veterinary colleges in this country, 
whose graduates are eligible to take the civil- 
service examinations for positions in the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry. In-addition, there 
are 10 foreign veterinary colleges accredited. 
In a review of veterinary education for the 
school year 1923-24, Dr. John R. Mohler, chief 
of the bureau, states in his report to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture that the number of veteri- 
narians graduated from the American and Cana- 
dian institutions was 160 as compared with 241 
the previous year. The present school year, 
1924-25, shows however an increase in the 
number of freshmen which sustains the belief 
that veterinary education is gaining ground and 
the prefession is proving more attractive to 
young. men. That the technical standards of 
the profession are higher than formerly is evi- 
denced by the present 4-year course of training 
which a few years ago supplanted a 3-year 
course. This extra period of study is held 
partly responsible for a temporary falling off 
in enrollment. 
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Tuberculosis Eradication 


By John R. Mohler, Washington, D. C. 


In catching up with some belated reading, 
neglected during the recent hectic months of 
foreign plague control work, I was glad to note 
the interesting article of Dr. J. H. Krichel, 
Alexis, Ill, entitled, “The County Veterinar- 
jan,” in Veterinary Medicine of February, 1924. 
Dr. Krichel is to be congratulated for furnish- 
ing such a fair and unbiased statement, pre- 
senting as he does both sides of the subject. 
However, some of his frank and candid remarks 
are based on inaccurate information and there- 
fore he has been misled in drawing some of his 
important conclusions. 


The plan for tuberculosis eradication is en- 
tirely of a co-operative nature between this Bu- 
reau, state livestock sanitary officials, veteri- 
narians, and livestock owners, and gives no au- 
thority to the Federal Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry to prescribe the details of the plan to be 
followed in each state. 


Repeatedly, through addresses made at var- 
ious meetings, veterinary journals, and other 
publications, the attitude of the Bureau relative 
to the participation of the local accredited vet- 
erinarian has been stated, and it has always been 
urged that the practitioner be taken into the 
work as rapidly as is consistent with the policies 
of the various states and the funds available. 


It is true that the Bureau does urge that not 
only farm bureaus, but all other organizations 
interested in the development of the livestock 
industry lend their support to the work. This 
is based upon a recognition of the fact that bet- 
ter support can be obtained when organizations 
become interested in the work. If county agents 
obtain more publicity from their organizing ac- 
tivities than veterinarians do from their actual 
control work, who is to blame? 


The inference is given that recognition of 
these agricultural agencies, and especially the 
farm bureau, is subject to criticism because these 
agencies endeavor to assume the responsibility 
for the tuberculin testing in the areas in which 
appropriations are made. My information on 
this: subject is that it is generally understood 
throughout every state in which area work is 
the predominating feature of tuberculosis eradi- 
cation, ‘that by reason of the state law, tuberculin 
testing’ 7s conducted solely by veterinarians un- 
der “fhe direction of the state livestock sanitary 
officials; the Bureau acting as a co-operating 


agency. I am not aware that infringement upon 
this policy has occurred in Illinois. 

Reference is made to a so-called: ‘“Non-Resi- 
dent” rule in effect in Illinois. Under this rul- 
ing, which was adopted by the co-operating 
state officials of Illinois, a veterinarian, to be- 
come a county employee, must not have prac- 
ticed in the county in which he seeks employ- 
ment. I do not propose to defend or attack 
such a policy, as under the plan in operation, 
the state officials are the sole authority relative 
to the employment of the practitioners after 
they have been placed upon the list of accredited 
veterinarians. Other states could be mentioned 
which have not adopted this procedure, whereas 
if it were a Bureau policy it would be made 
uniform in all states. 

The question of payment of indemnity for re- 
actors condemned by practicing veterinarians 
is again given considerable prominence. This 
is a question which has been discussed many 
times, and the record of the Bureau on the 
matter is available for all who care to inform 
themselves. Every state has an allotment of 
federal indemnity money and at least 15 per 
cent of that sum may be used in each state for 
indemnifying the owner of reactors found by 
accredited veterinarians in herds under super- 
vision. 

As the work of tuberculosis eradication in- 
creases in volume, and increasing numbers of 
herds are established as free from tuberculosis, 
either as individual herds or in groups, the im- 
portance and necessity of the co-operation of 
the accredited veterinarians becomes more em- 
phasized. On January 1, 1925, the Bureau had 
listed 8,568 veterinary practitioners who were 
approved to tuberculin test cattle for interstate 
shipments. On the same date, there were listed 
5,949 accredited veterinarians who engage in the 
tuberculosis work. The Bureau considers that 
all of these veterinarians are co-operating in the 
control and eradication of tuberculosis of live- 
stock. The extent to which their services are 
employed may be judged when it is stated that 
during the seventeen months beginning July 1, 
1923, and ending December 1, 1924, accredited 
veterinarians tested 35,975. herds, numbering 
647,490 cattle. 

Figures for the year ending June 30, 1924, 
show that more than 440,000 cattle were tested 
by this group of men under the Uniform Plan, 
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which was approximately two and one-half times 
the volume of the preceding year. The Bureau 
has at all times emphasized the importance of 
turning over to the accredited men all free 
herds at as early a date as possible, suggesting 
that a uniform system be adopted in each state 
in handling this phase of the work. Some 
states have been turning this work over to prac- 
titioners very promptly, others have not, but 
the Bureau will continue to urge the latter to 
do so. The records show that for the first six 
months of the present fiscal year, July to De- 
cember, inclusive, approximately 264,958 cattle 
have been tested by accredited men. On this 
basis the complete work of the year will show 
an increase of at least 20 per cent. In connec- 
tion with this phase of the work, the importance 
of which can not be overemphasized, it is again 
urged that the accredited veterinarians make 
every effort to assist in the maintenance of fully 
accredited herds under the Uniform Plan. This 
will not only prove financially important to 
them but will materially assist in the final com- 
plete eradication of the disease from the live- 
stock of the nation. During the sixteen months 
ending October 31, 1924, there were tuberculin 
tested for interstate shipment 410,831 cattle. 
Practically all of that work was done by prac- 
ticing veterinarians. 


I am in full accord with Dr. Krichel’s state- 
ment outlining the duties and responsibilities of 
the county veterinarians. Without question, 
the position is one of trust, and individuals 
should, by proper conduct and attention to the 
application of the tuberculin test, reflect credit 
upon the profession. The opportunity is avail- 
able to render lasting services to veterinary 
science and the livestock industry, by re-estab- 
lishing proper confidence in the profession as a 
whole. 


Just a word about the inference that the 
tuberculosis campaign contributes to the dearth 
of veterinary students. To those acquainted 
with Old World conditions it is a well known 
fact that the same dearth of veterinary students 
obtains in foreign countries, where tuberculosis 
eradication is not even under consideration. 
Surely the lack of students in such countries 
is due to other factors. Recently one of the vet- 
erinary colleges in Italy has closed its doors for 
lack of students. As Italy is not eradicating tu- 
berculosis, other reasons must naturally be re- 
sponsible. As a matter of fact social, political 


and economic factors are at work in this coun- 
try as well as in Europe and one is merely beg- 
ging the question in overlooking them and 
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blaming the result of these agencies on tubercu- 
losis eradication work. 

Regarding the experiment with hemorrhagic 
septicemia vaccine conducted by the Burezy 
during the fiscal year 1924 at Chicago, Indian- 
apolis, and Wichita, there was a gentleman's 
agreement that this would cover a period of 
12 months in order to furnish reliable data as to 
the results. Notwithstanding that unusual pres- 
sure was exerted for the Bureau to continue 
the work indefinitely, this experiment closed on 
June 30, 1924, and the results were published. 
While it might have been desirable to charge 
more than 10 cents a dose for this work and to 
use “repeated and increased doses,” the fact 
remains that the Bureau’s charge was only to 
cover actual expenses and repeated doses were 
impracticable under stockyards conditions. At 
least one outstanding benefit to the practitioner 
resulted from this experiment. If it had not 
been for this work, there would have been no 
discovery, at least in 1924, of hemorrhagic sep- 
ticemia aggressin, one of the most efficacious 
biological products placed on the market in re- 
cent years and one which must add greatly, in 
future years, to the income and professional 
standing of the practitioner who uses it. 


That the addition of milk to the regular grain 
ration of growing chicks leads to a greatly in- 
creased rate of growth is a conclusion reached 
by Federal poultry specialists who have studied 
the matter experimentally. The experiments 
are still in progress. The conclusion agrees 
with the experience of commercial poultrymen 
who have included milk in the rations of young 
chickens. 





Foot-and-mouth disease, that made an ap- 
pearance. last year in the United States and 
was controlled after prompt use of the radical 
but effective American methods of control, 
forms the theme for a new motion picture that 
has been released by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture under the title, “Suppress- 
ing Footh-and-Mouth Disease.” 





The cattle in Freeborn County, Minn., were 
tested for tuberculosis under severe difficulties 
because of below-zero weather. Forty-two 
veterinarians started work December 8, using 
teams instead of automobiles. They tested 
more than 59,000 cattle on 900 farms, finding 
about 3,100 reactors. Federal officials have 


1” 


classed this activity as “a good piece of work. 
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Cecitis in Dogs 


By J. G. Horning, D. V. M., and A. J. McKee, D. V. M., Houston, Texas 


Cecitis: An inflammation of the cecum caused 
by different factors as parasites, bacterial in- 
fections (gas producing organisms) and con- 
crements. 


History: This varies according to the age of 
the animal and the severity of the attack. At 
the hospital the histery varies according to the 
case, puppies usually having a history of con- 
tinuous crying and restlessness, twisting around, 
looking at their side, in many cases rolling over 
on their back and resting at intervals of slight 
duration with all four feet in the air when they 
again have another seizure. In dogs over six 
months old the history is different, first show- 
ing loss of appetite, nausea, tucked up abdomen, 
restlessness. 

Symptoms: Physical examination shows on 
palpation over the abdomen tenderness and by 
forced palpation the cecum is found to be en- 
larged and exceedingly sensitive. Membranes 
of the eyes are congested; in pups there is a 
drawn expression of the face which is not no- 
ticed so much in older dogs. Temperature runs 
from 104° to 106°, pulse 95 to 110, respiration 
45 to 60; blood pressure, systolic 150 to 250, 
diastolic 65 to 150. The cardinal symptom is 
the enlarged sensitive cecum. 

Course and Prognosis: The majority of at- 
tacks of acute cecitis subside. In many cases 
the patient remains perfectly well afterwards. 
As a rule the cecum is not restored to a normal 
condition after one attack, and consequently 
there is very marked tendency to recurrence. 
In operative cases of acute cecitis the mortality 
runs about 5 per cent. 

Treatment: As no one can foretell the out- 
come of an attack of cecitis once it has begun 
and as the mortality with early operation is much 
lower than with any other form of treatment, 
operation should always be recommended as 
soon as the diagnosis is made, unless the pa- 
tient has some additional ailment that would 
make medical or expectant treatment seem the 
safer procedure. Where medical treatment is 
desired by the owner in preference to the oper- 
ative procedure santonin and calomel are given 
and followed up with mineral oil for a period of 
one week. ‘Where the operative procedure is 
employed we use the following technic: 

The patient is placed on the operating table in 
the dorsal recumbent position, the operative 


area clipped and disinfected using the same 
method as described in our article on laparo- 
metro-oophorectomy in a previous issue. The 
patient is anesthetized with ether and oxygen 
mixture. A median line incision is made large 
enough to permit bringing the cecum and a 





Three ceca. The one in the middle was full of 
ascarids, which were partly expelled when am- 
putation was made. The puppy, a mongrel 
Spitz female, two months old at the time of 
operation, made an uneventful recovery. Tem- 
perature, 104° F., at time of operation. The 
other two specimens were removed from Spitz 
puppies six weeks old. 

















Cecum removed from a one-year-old male bull 
terrier. Weight of dog, 45 pounds. This dog 
had been treated twice for this trouble before 
the owners consented to an operation. Patient 
discharged from hospital eleven days after op- 
eration. The day before operation, the dog’s 
temperature was 105° F., and the day operated 
on, 103° F., but condition was so serious that 
operation was not delayed. The cecum was 
badly inflamed with several necrotic areas. 
Specimen shown was hardened in 40% formalin 
solution. 
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portion of the intestine into clear view, as in 
Figure 1. Where the meso-cecum is attached 
to the intestine this is removed manually and a 
pile clamp (Fig. 1) placed over the base of the 
cecum and another pile clamp placed about 
4 mm. above this. Amputation is then made 
from the underside of the upper clamp; sterile 
iron dyed linen thread is placed around the 
cecum below the pile forceps, and as the assis- 
tant removes the pile forceps the ligature js 
drawn up into the impression left by the for- 
ceps and tied securely, as in Figure 2. The 
stump is cauterized with phenol, then neuiral- 
ized with alcohol (Fig. 3), and closed with a 
Lembert suture of No. 0 chromic catgut (Fig. 
4). The iron dyed ligature used to control 
hemorrhage is now removed, parts replaced and 
incision closed, muscle and peritoneum with 
interrupted sutures of No. 2 chromic catgut, 
skin with interrupted sutures of iron dyed linen 
thread. 


In puppies the technic is somewhat modified. 
The clamps are placed as in the technic de- 
scribed, a similar amputation is made, but in- 
stead of the iron dyed linen thread, No. 2 plain 
catgut is used. A purse string suture of No. 00 
chromic catgut is passed with a plain round 
No. 5 darning needle in one-quarter inch bites 
in a circle about three-quarters inch in diameter 
around the base of the cecum. The ligated end 
is pushed in, and the purse-string drawn up and 
tied. 


Conclusions: In all cases that have come 
under our observation the Spitz breed predom- 


- inates in this condition. To enable our clients 


to better understand the condition, we always 
call these cases appendicitis although the true 
term is cecitis. In this way we have little ex- 
plaining to do and the operation is usually 
readily acceded to. If this operation was 
adopted generally by veterinarians, more pa- 
tients would live and there would be better sat- 
isfied clients. 


According to Rosenow, the occurrence of gas- 
tric ulcers varies from one to forty or sixty in 
cattle, sheep and dogs. The variable incidence 
apparently depends upon the type of food in- 
gested. The specific cause of gastric ulcers in 
domestic animals has not been determined, how- 
ever, streptococci were isolated consistently 
from: the lesions and the prevalence of these 


microbes in the involved tissue was propor-. 


tional to the acuteness of the condition. 
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The British Army Veterinary Department 


By George Cecil, Paris, France 


The Lure of the Rupee 

On completing his four years’ course at a 
veterinary college, the fully fledged M. R. C. 
V. S. has to consider which branch of veterinary 
surgery it will best pay him to embrace, military 
or civil. If the newly passed man _ possesses 
capital and an adventurous nature, he may 
launch out on his own account; but those who 
are cautious purchase a partnership. Others, 
having to make their way without any sort of 
help, join an established practitioner as assistant, 
recciving a salary anything between one and 
twc hundred pounds a year with free board and 
lodging. Or, finding home prospects unattrac- 
tive, they migrate to the colonies: Employment 
of a remunerative nature is to be obtained in 
India, especially in Calcutta and Bombay, where 
the horse dealers retain a well paid European 
veterinary surgeon as a member of the staff. 
At the termination of a five years’ engagement, 
the exile may visit his native country with a 
thousand pounds, or so, put by. Not a bad 
nest egg. 

3urma, Ceylon, Egypt, South Africa and 
Malaya also attract the rover, who, if he does 
not develop expensive habits, should return with 
money in his pocket. India, however, is the 
pick of the basket. The heat may be appalling 
for half the year, yet the remaining six months 
are pleasant enough, while the life is a sporting 
one. And there are rupees to be earned—ru- 
pees aplenty. 

Pay and Prospects of the Army Veterinary 

Officer 

The late war, during which innumerable civil- 
ian veterinary surgeons did duty with the Royal 
Army Veterinary Corps, has greatly popularized 
the department, and many are the applications 
for commissions in it. Formerly the prefix 
“Veterinary” appeared before the rank; Veter- 
inary Lieutenant-Colonel, Veterinary Major, 
Veterinary Captain and Veterinary Lieutenant. 
Nowadays full rank is enjoyed, and this appeals 
strongly to a young man who hankers after 
social advancement. The costly review order 
kit, with its unnecessary gold lace, has prac- 
tically been done away with, thus saving the 
officer a considerable. outlay. Except when 
dining at the officers’ mess, he wears servicea- 
ble khaki, which, with care, lasts for an extra- 
ordinary time. Mess dress certainly is expen- 
sive; but it endures for ages. 


The rate of pay and pension has been in- 
creased so that it is possible for a lieutenant 
to live on the amount allowed him by the gov- 
ernment. Before the war this unfortunate offi- 
cer drew about twelve shillings a day, plus cer- 
tain small allowances, which brought the total 
up to two hundred and fifty pounds a year. 
After thirty years’ service, or more, a “plum” 
(eight hundred and fifty pounds a year plus 
allowance) might await the officer. Retirement 
on half pay and full pay was based on the same 
illiberal scale, while the gratuity awarded the 
military veterinary surgeon who was forced to 
retire owing to ill health amounted to very 
little. Though ill health might have been con- 
tracted on active service, the invalid was a loser. 


The present scale of pay, gratuity and pen- 
sion enables a veterinary officer to live comfort- 
ably, and it attracts the right stamp of man. 
Before the war, there was difficulty in filling 
vacancies. Officers, being disgusted with their 
lack of prospects, retired after ten years’ serv- 
ice, when they were due for a trifling pension. 
The War Office may not have learned as much 
as could be wished from recent hostilities; but 
it undoubtedly has discovered that capable and 
presentable veterinary surgeons can only be at- 
tracted by proper treatment. One could not 
wish for a better officered corps. 


During his service the officer may find him- 
self wherever horse and field artillery and cav- 
alry are stationed. He is transferred from 
England to Egypt, and his tour includes South 
Africa and India. The world is seen under 
favorable circumstances. 


Early Hours 

The Royal Army Veterinary Corps officer’s 
daily routine is much the same whether he 
serves at home or abroad. The only difference 
is that in Egypt and India and in parts of South 
Africa, he is on duty soon after daybreak, it 
being found desirable to avoid the fierce heat. 
In these countries work is practically over by 
mid-day; consequently, he has much leisure in 
which to keep abreast of his profession by read- 
ing the veterinary journals and by studying text- 
books. It must, however, be confessed that on 
a sweltering “hot weather” day the officer is 
more ready for slumber than for the improving 
of his mind. He is energetic enough when five 
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o'clock (polo time) strikes; but after lunch is 
“sleepy time.” : 


Inspection and prescribing being over, the 
more interesting part of the day’s work comes. 
For having disposed of lameness, sore back, 
strangles, catarrh, laminitis, colic and fever 
cases, the veterinary officer is free to operate. 
Worm in the eye, hydrocele, hernia, fistula and 
dropsy are every day occurrences, and castra- 
tion, tracheotomy, Smith’s operation for con- 
tracted feet, trephining, firing and neurotomy 
are by no means rare. The veterinary officer is 
not supposed to accept private practice; but in 
Egypt the native notabilities and in India the 
Rajahs seek his assistance and bestow upon 
him a mark of approbation. ’Twould be churl- 
ish to refuse...... 


Various snug appointments await the officer 
of the Royal Army Veterinary Corps. In India, 
for example, those who are on duty with the 
several remount depots draw extra pay and 
are provided with a more or less palatial bun- 
galow. The Director-General of Army Re- 
mount has his office in Simla, the picturesque 
and cool paradise of the Anglo-Indian. From 
April till October ’tis pleasanter to work in this 
salubrious climate than in the torrid, dried-up 
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To see the snow-clad Himalayas js 
to put life into one. 


“plains.” 


Both at home and abroad there are tours of 
inspection for the senior officers, which carry 
with them extra duty pay. Change of air at 
government expense..... 


Endless Red Tape 


Although many improvements have been ef- 
fected in the R. A. V. C. since hostilities ceased, 
red tape remains. The late Duke of Cambridge, 
when Commander-in-Chief soon after the Cri- 
mea, fostered the disease, and successive C’s- 
in-C. upheld his failing. Even Kitchener, strong 
man though he was, could not scotch the non- 
sense. So half the veterinary officer’s time is 
taken up in checking and signing ridiculous 
forms and returns. Fortunately, the soldier- 
clerks are experts at making out these useless 
papers—which might be dropped into the waste 
paper basket for all the good they do. The 
Corps certainly could be very well run without 
them. 


The rank and file are recruited by direct en- 
listment and by transferring N. C. O.’s and men 
from artillery and cavalry. “Corps pay,” being 
an inducement, there is no lack of applicants. 





Poisonous Plants 


By L. H. Pammel, Dept. of Botany, Iowa State College 


SQUIRREL TAIL GRASS INJURIOUS 


Cotton & McCauley of Beresford, South Da- 
kota, send the following communication: 


“We are enclosing a specimen of plant we 
found recently in some hay. We found a con- 
dition in cattle on this farm similar to ergotism 
and thought this might be wild rye. Kindly ad- 
vise the name of this plant.” 


The specimen sent proves to be wild barley 
(Hordeum jubatum) and is not wild rye. This 
wild barley, or squirrel tail grass, sometimes 
contains ergot. This has been found occa- 
sionally on plants in the vicinity of Ames but 
the specimen sent did not contain ergot. It is 
more than likely that wild rye is found in con- 
junction with the squirrel tail grass and this, 
of course, frequently contains ergot.. The wild 
barley or squirrel tail grass frequently produces 
in sheep and cattle mechanical injuries. These 
injuries are caused by the awns of the grass 
getting in under the gums of the teeth causing 





pus infection. This grass in Wyoming, Mon- 
tana and Colorado has frequently caused con- 
siderable loss. 


MOLDY CORN 


Dr. C. H. Banks of Tipton, Iowa, sends some 
moldy corn and hay which are causing trouble 
to horses, two horses having died, and it was 
thought the forage and corn might have been 
responsible. 


The corn is quite moldy. Cultures were made 
from it. Dr. C. J. Gilman, one of our plant 
pathologists, identified the mold to be some of 
the common molds, of which the blue mold 
(Penicillium) is a type. There were two black 
molds, one the common black mold (Mucor 
nigricans) and another (Mucor racemosus). The 
latter is at times common on corn. It is not 
pathogenic. The pinkish mold sometimes covers 
the ends of ears and sometimes whole ears are 
infected. Ordinarily these ears are not thrown 
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in with sound ears. They are discarded. This 
year much of it was thrown in with sound corn 
and fed to cattle, hogs and horses. So far as I 
know hogs can eat this pink moldy corn with- 
out harm. Opinion differs, however, as to its 
injuriousness. There are well authenticated 
cases where this fungus has produced a kind 
of toxemia. It may, therefore, be regarded with 
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suspicion. The two black molds referred to as 
Mucor are not pathogenic, nor when consumed 
in the ordinary way are they poisonous, but 
a small quantity of the material injected into 
veins will cause alarming symptoms and death 
in some cases. When eaten it is probable that 
the toxic substances are broken up and ren- 
dered inert. 





Once the diagnosis of traumatic pericarditis 
has been made, it is the usual procedure to 
recommend immediate slaughter in the hope of 
salvaging the carcass. If left to “nature” death 
is sure to supervene. 

It is an unfortunate fact that traumatic in- 
fection of the pericardium is most prone to 
occur as a result of the excessive straining in 
connection with the act of parturition, and 
therefore at a time when a cow should be be- 
coming most profitable. There is also the 
point that a cow may be worth severai hundred 
pounds as a breeding or show animal, but may 
only be worth a few pounds when slaughtered. 

Moussu recommended the removal of fluid 
from the pericardial sac by puncture with a 
trocar and cannula, starting from the direction 
of the ziphoid cartilage. This procedure is in- 
tended to allow salvage of the carcass for 
human consumption, and it does not aim at the 
complete restoration of the beast to utility. It 
was decided, therefore, to attempt a radical op- 
eration by opening up the pericardium freely in 
order to allow good drainage and to remove the 
offending foreign body (if still present). It is 
necessary to put in this latter qualification, since 
a piece of wire can puncture the wall of the 
stomach, the diaphragm, and the pericardium, 
admitting infection into the latter, and yet be 
withdrawn by movements of the gastric con- 
tents. It is a recognized point that foreign 
bodies are often impossible to find, although 
the damage is only too apparent. 


Technic of Operation 
Morphia is administered subcutaneously half 
an hour before operation. The lower half of the 
left chest wall is shaved and painted with tinc- 
ture of iodin. 
* The Veterinary Journal, London, March, 1925. 





The Radical Operation for Traumatic 
Pericarditis in Cattle (Pericardiotomy)’ 


By L. P. Pugh, F. R. C. V. S. 


The cow is put down by Rouff’s method on 
to her right side, and an assistant placed at her 
head to restrain movements. The upper fore 
leg is drawn forward and tied by rope to a peg 
fixed in the ground. The hind legs are tied 
back in a similar manner. 


The heart should be ausculated, as its posi- 
tion will depend on the amount of fluid and gas 
in the pericardium. Having settled this point, 
it is necessary to choose the rib overlying the 
heart, choosing the more anterior one if two 
are in question. A line is drawn along the 
course of the rib starting from the costo- 
chondral joint and extending upwards for about 
eight inches. The skin and underlying tissues 
along this line are then injected with cocain. 
As soon as the latter has had time to anesthetize 
the area, a bold incision is made along the 
above-mentioned line, using a sharp-pointed 
scalpel. The incision should be deep and should 
go right down on to the rib and down to the 
level of the joint. A large retractor is inserted 
on either side and held by an assistant, while 
the muscular attachments are severed from the 
rib. The upper extreme of the exposed portion 
of rib is then sawn through, using the flat side 
of a Hey’s saw. The sawing should stop im- 
mediately the bony tissue is severed. A sharp 
hook is inserted into the upper end of the lower 
segment of rib and slight traction is exerted, 
while the intercostal muscles are severed near 
to the bone. By inserting the blade of a small 


scalpel into the costo-chondral joint, the lower 
segment of rib is soon detached and removed. 
The wound is cleansed with normal saline 
solution to which has been added perchlorid of 
mercury (1 in 1000), after which the exposed 
surfaces are dried and B. I. P. P. paste rubbed 
in. A trocar and cannula is now inserted into 
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the pericardium, and the nature of the con- 
tained fluid ascertained. If the latter is copious, 
it should be allowed to flow out for a time in 
order to reduce the pericardial pressure slowly. 
As soon as it is considered that the pressure is 
sufficiently lowered, a blunt pointed curved 
bistoury is inserted alongside of the cannula 
and the pericardial wall incised down to the 
lower level of the wound. The remaining fluid 
or pus escapes rapidly. A hand is now inserted 
into the pericardial cavity, and is moved about 
carefully in order to detect the foreign body if 
present. Any loose masses of consolidated pus 
or fibrin are removed. Without removing the 
hand, a long rubber catheter is inserted and the 
cavity thoroughly flushed out whilst the hand 
agitates the fluid. These flushings are made 
with normal saline solution to which a small 
amount of perchlorid of mercury has been 
added (1 in 6000). 

The cow is allowed to stand up in order that 
the fluids in the sac may drain away. It is 
found that the cardiac movement facilitates this, 
although there is always a little liquid remain- 
ing in the most dependent part of the cavity. 
The wound is plugged lightly with boracic 
gauze, and the whole operation site covered up 
with a clean round towel. 

After treatment consists of bi-daily flushings 
of the pericardial cavity with the same strength 
solution as used in the operation, and the ex- 
ternal wound is treated with B. I. P. P. paste. 
This treatment can be carried out by any in- 
telligent herdsman. It is, of course, necessary 
for the veterinary attendant to keep a watch 
on the case, and if necessary to re-explore the 
pericardial cavity for necrotic material or re- 
tained discharges. 

Three cows have been so treated by the 
writer, and as all rallied from the actual opera- 
tion, it-is proposed to give a few brief details 
of each case. 

Case No. 1 will be given in more detail, be- 
cause this cow was operated on ten months ago, 
and has made a perfect and complete recovery, 
as far as can be detected. 

Case No. 1—Pedigree Guernsey cow. Freshly 
calved and sold subject to her passing the tu- 
berculin test. 

It was found that a normal pre-inoculation 
temperature could not be obtained. On the 
twenty-second day following parturition the cow 
became very ill. Temperature 105.5° F. Pulse 
rapid and small. Blood-coated feces in little 
amounts. Eyes sunken and a purulent dis- 
charge from the inner canthus. Cow standing 
persistently, and when moved reeled slightly. 
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Auscultation of the heart revealed a rapid 
“jumpy” action and rather indistinct. Decided 
friction sounds could be detected in connection 
with the heart beats. The jugular furrow full 
and a jugular pulse present. There was no 
edema under the jaw nor under the brisket. 
There was complete anorexia. As the cow was 
obviously soon going to die if left, permission 
was obtained to attempt an operation. 

About half a gallon of turbid fluid was re- 
moved through the cannula before incising the 
pericardium. Even so, there was a somewhat 
violent rush of fluid on opening the sac. The 
inner‘ surface of the pericardium was covered 
by a thick layer of purulent-looking material, 
The heart was similarly covered. There was a 
firm adhesion between the myocardium at the 
lower third of its posterior surface and the 
pericardium. It was not considered wise to 
interfere with this, although there was the 
possibility that the foreign body might be em- 
bedded in it. 


Forty-eight hours after operation, the wound 
appeared in a very septic condition, and a fetid 
discharge coming away from the pericardium. 
A good deal of necrotic material was curetted 
away from the external wound. Otherwise the 
treatment was as indicated. 

At the end of ten days the wound appeared 
quite healthy, and the patient feeding, drinking, 
and coming up in her milk yield. 

At the end of a month the cow was turned 
out with the rest of the herd, and seven weeks 
after operation the scar had dried. 

The cow has milked well since recovering, 
and at one time was giving over three gallons 
daily. She is now well on in calf and appears 
in excellent health. 

Case No. 2. Young Jersey cow in poor con- 
dition. She was noticed to be ill ten days after 
parturition. Examination revealed the cause 
to be traumatic pericarditis associated with 
edema under the jaw and brisket. Tempera- 
ture 102.5° F. Complete anorexia. 

The operation was performed as _ indicated. 
The pericardium contained about half a gallon 
of grayish yellow pus with a very fetid odor. 
A piece of wire, 234 inches in length, was found 
and removed from the lower posterior part of 
the sac. The wire itself was identified by the 
owner as being the same kind that he had used 
for putting up a wire surrounding his tennis 
court, and he recalled the fact that the cow had 
been grazing near him whilst at this work. 

The cow rallied from the operation and did 
well for ten days, maintaining a good appetite 
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At this time, however, she developed pneu- 
monia and died in three days. . Postmortem 
examination revealed the cause of death to be 
septic pneumonia of the left lung and septic 
pleurisy. There were extensive tuberculous 
lesions in both lungs, and it is possible that 
they may have predisposed to this complication. 

The inner surface of the pericardium showed 
a number of irregular ulcerated surfaces cov- 
ered by soft necrotic material. The heart itself 
presented no obvious abnormality. 

Case No. 3. Crossbred Friesian Shorthorn 
cow. Found acutely ill eight days after deliv- 
ering her fifth calf. Temperature 106.2° F. 
Unable to rise. Groaning and apparently at the 
point of death. Very distinct “splashings” could 
be heard on auscultating the heart. 

It was decided to operate immediately. The 
udder was inflated with oxygen, and half an 
ounce of posterior lobe pituitary extract given 
intramuscularly. 

The pericardium contained about half a gallon 
of very fetid greenish fluid. .The cow could not 
be made to stand up, and so she was placed on 
her chest and supported on either side with 
trusses of straw. At the time of operation air 
seemed to be inspired into the chest through the 
wound. 

The following day there was apparent a most 
remarkable change in the cow. She was stand- 
ing up and feeding. Her coat was “set” as in 
good health. Her eyes that had appeared 
sunken the previous day now looked bright and 
healthy. Yet at the same time a fetid frothing 
sero-sanguinous discharge was escaping from 
the wound. The temperature was 104.2° F., 
and on no occasion for six weeks did the tem- 
perature go below 102° F. During this period 
the cow continued to feed well and to graze 


” 
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when turned out. The wound, although now 
half closed up, continued to emit a discharge. 
The latter was unpleasant until soap pessaries 
were placed into the pericardial sac. The owner 
at this time developed the peculiar idea that the 
continual discharge from this wound would so 
contaminate his buildings that the other cows 
would surely abort, and he had the beast butch- 
ered. 

When the carcass was examined, the right 
pleural sac contained about a gallon of clear 
watery fluid. The left pleural sac was normal, 
but adherent round the wound. 

The inner surface of the pericardium showed 
a number of discrete ulcerated areas which were 
the cause of the continual discharge through 
the chest wound... In other respects the carcass 
was normal. In treating this case, the heart 
was palpated every third day during the first 
fortnight in removing necrotic material from 
the pericardial sac, and the only restraint neces- 
sary was to hold the cow’s horns in order to 
prevent her from turning round. 


Conclusions 

That the pericardium of the cow can be 
opened up freely, its interior carefully examined 
and the heart palpated with comparative safety. 
That complete recovery may follow such a pro- 
cedure as in Case 1, and that even if this happy 
result is not obtained the operation may allow 
the beast to recover sufficiently to be of use 
for butchering purposes. 

The operation is one that from an economic 
point of view is of use chiefly in valuable pedi- 
gree stock, and even though time may show it 
to have a comparatively high mortality rate, 
yet it does at least give the animal a fighting 
chance for life and subsequent utility. 
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Items of Interest to the Practitioner 
By A. T. Kinsley 


It requires sixty years for an alligator to de- 
velop to maturity. 


Crossword puzzles, according to Sir Arnold 
Keith, is an ebullition of animal nature. 


Vattis has demonstrated that a virulent form 
of B. tuberculosis can be filtered through a 
Chamberlain L-3 candle. 


Beattie & Peden, after a careful study and 
examination of rats, concluded that these pests 
may be carriers of foot-and-mouth disease. 


The estimated valuation of livestock in the 
United States exclusive of poultry on Jan. Ist, 
1925, was $4,834,512,000, 1.5 per cent less than 
on Jan. 1, 1924. 


An abortion in mares, due to the B. abortus 
equi, has been investigated in Japan. Accord- 
ing to reports, this malady occurred more or 
less extensively in 1913, 1914, 1915 and.1920. 


An immunity against swine erysipelas has 
been produced by the use of a vaccine or bac- 
terin prepared by using four parts of a culture 
of erysipelothrix porci and one part of Lugol’s 
solution. 


Hong Kong has a modern fresh milk supply. 
However, it is not possible to obtain sufficient 
fresh milk to supply the demand and, therefore, 
considerable canned milk shipped from the 
United States is used. 


R. J. Kinzer, Secretary of the Hereford Asso- 
ciation, recently received a request to record 
and register two calves from one cow, not twins, 
of the same age, but one seven days older than 
the other. 


The life of the larval form of the Esopha- 
gostoma columbianum is passed wholly in the 
intestine of the host. They do not migrate into 
other organs or tissues and normally become 
encysted in the mucosa of the large intestine. 
However, they may invade the mucosa of the 
latter portion of the small intestine. 


That horse breeding is at a low ebb is indi- 
cated by the fact that there were 95 foals per 


1000 horses and mules in 1920, and there was a 
decrease of over 60 per cent in the North and 
South Atlantic states and 40 per cent in the 
western states from Jan. Ist, 1920, to Jan. Ist, 
1925. 


The estimated cost of supporting rats in this 
country amounted to approximately one-sixth of 
a billion dollars in 1913 and it is costing more 
now than it did by many fold. We have been 
“swatting the fly” and it has been suggested 
that we “razz the rats!” 


The dairy cow is the most economical animal 
for the conversion of farm crops into human 
food; swine are the most efficient animals in the 
production of meat food products from raw 
material; and the hen turns raw products into 
finished products most rapidly. 


Occasional outbreaks of vesicular stomatitis 
are reported in the central states. This condi- 
tion has been relatively virulent since Septem- 
ber, 1924. From 50 to 80 per cent of herds 
become affected and although the fatality is not 
great, it is of considerable economic importance 
because of the loss of condition. This disease 
affects the buccal mucosa of horses, mules and 
cattle but not hogs, and it can therefore be dif- 
ferentiated in the field from foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease. 


Over nine million cattle are under supervision 
for the eradication of tuberculosis. There is a 
waiting list of two and a half million cattle rep- 
resenting over two hundred thousand herds. 
The suppression of tuberculosis is receiving the 
support not only of cattlemen, but also business 
and professional men. 


The horse fly, including several species of the 
Tabanus, is of considerable importance in cer- 
tain sections of the country, and unfortunately 
no successful means of trapping these parasites 
has been found, while repellents have failed. 
The control of these parasites may be accom- 
plished by destroying their breeding grounds by 
drainage. 


According to a report from the Indiana sta- 
tion, pig typhoid is more common in pigs far- 
rowed in late winter and early spring. This 
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disease may be extensively fatal. Dietary errors 
or deficiencies may be an important factor in 
the occurrence of this disease as some healthy 
pigs properly fed and kept for several months 
with diseased pigsedid not contract the disease. 


It has been demonstrated that rabies virus 
diffuses slowly, if at all, into a fluid medium. In 
other words, if brain tissue containing rabies 
virus is suspended in normal blood serum or 
other fluids, the virus remains in the brain tissue 
and the suspending fluid does not become con- 
taminated. 
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The world’s annual wool production is two 
pounds per capita. The amount of wool used 
annually in the United States is five pounds per 
capita. Thus three-fifths of the wool used in 
the United States is imported. The average 
lamb and mutton consumption is 6.2 pounds per 
capita in the United States and this represents 
4.35 per cent of the total meat consumption in 
this country. It would seem that there is an 
opportunity for profitable expansion of the sheep 
industry in the United States. 





Have Faith In Your Drugs 


By G. W. Browning, V. S., Mobile, Ala. 


Away back in the eighties when the veteri- 
narian’s chief source of income was from treat- 
ing the horse and breeding of livestock was at 
its height, then the man who was a good sur- 
geon could demand a high fee for his services 
and was the one who had the largest income. 
But the day came when the automobile prac- 
tically displaced the horse. This brought about 
a great change in veterinary practice, shifting 
it from the horse to the treatment of swine, 
dogs, cats and poultry. The latter require less 
surgery and more serums and bacterins, also a 
few drugs, mostly proprietary remedies put up 
by the large commercial houses. Consequently, 
the average veterinarian of today is depending 
on some one to do the things he should do him- 
self, that is, either write a prescription or com- 
pound his own prescriptions. 


A veterinarian to be successful in the cura- 
tive treatment of disease should, after making 
a thorough examination of his patient, write a 
prescription to suit the case, and he should so 
thoroughly understand his therapeutics as to 
know what drug or combination of drugs in the 
form of a prescription will control or remove 
entirely the pathological conditions presented 
by the objective symptoms of the patient. 


A veterinarian may be ever so well educated 
in surgery and microbiology. He may know the 
anatomy of the body thoroughly and he may 
understand pathology. He may have an inti- 
mate acquaintance with all microorganisms an- 
tagonistic to the animal’s bodily welfare; he 
may know their origin, habitat, family relation- 
ship; be able to name them forwards or back- 


wards; and at once on seeing the headquarters 
of one, be able to assign it to its proper sphere 
in microbian society—to strepto-, staphylo-, 
diplo-, pneumo-, whatever the coccus may be. 
He may very astutely penetrate the cortex 
cerebri and locate the trouble giving rise to the 
peripheral disturbance in a group of cells in the 
third convolution of the right side of the fissure 
of Rolando. But with all of this bustling array 
of scientific knowledge, if he does not know his 
materia medica even better than he knows his 
anatomy, physiology, pathology, and etiology, 
he is defenseless in the face of the enemy. 

He is like a general who has discovered his 
foe’s position, fortifications and numbers but is 
without force or ammunition to attack him. I 
abhor that cant which locates the cause, names 
the disease, specifies the probable result, and 
leaves the practitioner to clasp his scientific 
hands and placidly inform the owner of the 
patient that there is nothing left to do but pay 
the bill and meekly wait for kind old Mother 
Wature, who is always kind, to work out a cure 
or to resolve the animal again to the original 
elements. If any man on the face of this earth is 
to be pitied and receive the sympathy of his 
fellow beings, it is that man in the medical 
calling who has no faith in his remedies. 

We as veterinarians should endeavor to select 
those remedies which are positive in their action 
and then adhere firmly to them. If we do this, 
success will crown our efforts. On the other hand, 
if we indiscriminately try all the various new 
remedies and shotgun mixtures that are adver- 
tised, we shall surely get some drug introduced 
into the stomach of our patient which is not 
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indicated and necessarily must do harm. 

There seems to be a disposition on the part 
of some to place the old doctor on the shelf. 
These individuals want to relegate to the past 
those who have not enjoyed the benefits accru- 
ing from a study of modern bacteriology and 
laboratory work. They forget that clinical find- 
ings play an important part in the success of a 
veterinarian. All that is necessary in the prac- 
tice of veterinary medicine is not confined to 
the test tube nor presented to view on the slide 
of a microscope. I do not for a moment ignore 
the assistance rendered by laboratory work, but 
I do say that a man cannot practice veterinary 
medicine in a laboratory, although the latter 
branch is very necessary and should be given 
due consideration. 

I want to defend the older members of the 
profession, because I know that they are ever 
on the alert for knowledge that will assist them 
in their chosen profession. The great trouble 
with some of us is that we are becoming drug 
nihilists. This, I feel, has been a great draw- 
back to our profession for the past few years. 
Nothing to my mind can be more damaging to 
our advancement than to fail to place due re- 
liance on drug action and on direct medication 
for the relief of disease. When we fail to get 
results from drugs given, the fault lies with us 
and not always with the drug given. We do 
not study the case in hand and the effect the 
medicine given is supposed to have. We should 
rally to our duties by studying disease from 
every angle and have a knowledge of the effects 
our remedy will have on the individual case. 
It seems to me that we all have had experiences, 
if we will allow ourselves to stop and think, 
that will convince us beyond any doubt ‘that 
drugs do have a direct effect upon the physical 
economy. 

I wish to touch upon a practice that has 
taken possession of some members of the pro- 
fession, that of trying to combat all diseases 
and manifestations of disease by serum therapy. 
I have asked myself the questions: May we not 
by this method produce conditions worse than 
those for which the remedy is given? What 
will these bacterial poisons or antibodies do to 
the animal organisms into which they are intro- 
duced? May we not in after years be con- 
fronted by diseases resulting from the serum 
treatment? I know many will take issue with 
me on this point, but I want to be frank in 
stating that we should study the situation from 
this angle. I have had results and others have 
had results along this line of treatment that 
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have been encouraging and offered great: prom- 
ise, but allow me again to say, let us be sure 
of our ground. It may be argued that the serum 
used, after it has done what was expected of it, 
will have spent its force and will not afterwards 


influence the animal body in any way. Are we 


sure of this position? We do know that reme- 
dies given internally for an indefinite time may 
have a lasting influence on the system—accu- 
mulative effect. Might this not be true of the 
serums? It may be contended that their action 
is transitory and will not have any future effect 
on the physical economy after they have accom- 
plished what they were used for. This may be 
true, but are we sure? 

To get back to the text—have faith in your 
drugs. If properly used and we use the right 
drug indicated for certain pathological condi- 
tions instead of employing a general remedy 
recommended for pneumonia, or for cerebritis, 
etc., we should meet with success much oftener 
than by trying to treat all diseases by name 
only. Thus, if we had a dog tearing around 
with fits, why should we wait to find a name 
for the affection before we commenced our 
treatment? The patient might die before we 
decided on a name for the disease. The veteri- 
narian who is well informed on the action and 
uses of drugs and the objective symptoms that 
indicate their use, would at once administer a 
hypodermic injection of lobelin, apomorphin or 
ipecac, without waiting to diagnose the fits as 
epilepsy or indigestion or worms. He would 
set to work to relieve the patient and not bother 
so much about giving the malady a name as he 
would to stop the spasms and remove the cause. 
Routine treatment by veterinarians, in my opin- 
ion, has caused the loss of many a patient that 
might have been saved by a.closer study of the 
action of our drugs and the pathological condi- 
tions that indicate their use. 

For instance, aloes is a good cathartic, but 
who would attempt to give it when the paticnt 
has a temperature of 102° F. or higher? So is 
digitalis a good heart stimulant, but who would 
attempt to use it in a case of nephritis with a 
high blood pressure? 

It is a prevalent idea with many men versed 
in therapeutics that unless a drug contains <n 
alkaloid it is of no medicinal value. However, 
that has been proved not to be the case as i: 
shown by echinacea, which was once coii- 
demned because it contains no alkaloid, b: 
today it is used by practitioners of all schoo! 
of medicine more than any other drug. Ther’- 
fore, don’t be too quick to condemn a drug b:- 
cause it has no alkaloid. Some may prefer tie 
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cider to the apple it is squeezed out of. For 
myself, I prefer the whole apple. 

Another point I wish to mention is the ulti- 
mate effects of some of our drugs. 
and seriously do we consider the ultimate or 
end effect of our drugs? Is it not true that we 
rest satisfied if we know the primary effect and 
do not realize that the ultimate effect may be 
detrimental? When one thinks of the indis- 
criininate use of the many active drugs, one 
wonders if those who use them so indiscreetly 
know just what they are about. Does the vet- 
eri1arian who prescribes digitalis for every case 
of nephritis in the dog know what that drug 
is going to do if followed to its ultimate effect? 
True, the patient may be water-logged, have an 
irregular heart action, dyspneic, and the kidney 
function be perverted; but what of that? Does 
it always mean that digitalis is a safe drug to 
use and is never contraindicated? I am sure 
if those who use digitalis were aware of its 
ultimate effect in most cases of nephritis, they 
would hesitate long before giving it to a patient 
and would diligently seek for other means of 
relief. While the drug does steady the heart 
action as a primary effect and increases the 
kidney action, which aids in the elimination of 
the accumulated fluid in the tissues of the body, 
yet it also does various other things that are 
undesirable. What else does it do? What is 
the ultimate effect? In nephritis the blood 
pressure is nearly always above the normal and 
in many cases is decidedly increased. The ulti- 
mate effect of digitalis is to raise the blood 
pressure. Do we desire this effect when the 
pressure is already too high? I think we will 
all admit that we do not, for as the tension is 
increased so is the tendency towards death. 
Therefore, beware of the end effect of this 
drug. It is only in the weak heart with low 
blood pressure that we may use it with safety. 
And yet thé teaching in the synagogue is to 
give digitalis. 

Arsenic and carbon tetrachlorid are 
used to remove parasites from the intestinal 
tract of the dog and other animals too often 
without considering the ultimate effects on the 
system. And I repeat what I have said on 
previous occasions that arsenic, given mostly in 
proprietary worm medicines, has caused the 
death of more puppies than worms ever killed. 

Carbon tetrachlorid seems to be very suc- 
cessful as far as removing worms is concerned, 
but what about causing gastro-enteritis as one 
of its ultimate effects? 

The primary effect of opium and its deriva- 
tives is to inhibit painful sensations. But what 
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else will it do? , What are its ultimate effects? 
We find that it interrupts every secretion and 
excretion in the body, dries the skin and mucous 
membrane, locks the bowels, lessens urinary se- 
cretion, weakens the muscular structure of the 
bladder, checks liver action, and as a capsheaf, 
in the human subject, it leads the victim to an 
abominable and degrading habit. Are we. will- 
ing to accept the ultimate effect of this drug 
in cases of pain? Do the benefits of its pri- 
mary effect overbalance the evil of its ultimate 
effect? If the ultimate effect of morphin so 
overbalances in viciousness its primary effect 
for good, is it proper to accept the evil of the 
one in order that we may bring about the bene- 
fits of the other? Is it not wise to make a 
careful selection of our cases to be sure that the 
primary effect is so necessary that we can af- 
ford to take chances on the ultimate? 

It is always well to go deeply into the action 
of all active drugs, to seek for their ultimate 
effect, and if this is found to outweigh their 
beneficial effect, to discontinue such drugs in 
every case wherein they may endanger life. 

I have given the bad end effects of some of 
our drugs that are used to a considerable ex- 
tent by the profession today, and as it may be 
asked what drugs can be used with success to 
take their places, I will mention some of those 
I use. In cases of nephritis with high blood 
pressure, instead of digitalis for every case, try 
apocynum—it may be necessary to combine it 
with acetate of potash or cactus. In case of 
roundworms in the dog, try a decoction or spe- 
cific tincture of leptandra or culver’s root, but 
don’t try to get the alkaloid out of it. For 
tapeworms, try kamala and cusso, or pelletierin 
—the decoction or specific tincture is the best 
preparation to use. 

For pain try stramonium, bryonia or pulsa- 
tilla, and for all blood dyscrasias, use echinacea 
combined with berberis aquifolium. Last but 
not least, in cases of so-called “fright disease” 
in dogs, in place of apomorphin and the bro- 
mides, try lobelin followed by a round of hy- 
pericum and watch the results as compared 
with the bromides. Besides these drugs are 
free from the undesirable after effects that at- 
tend the bromides. I wish to state that this is 
no theory or jumped at conclusion but has been 
worked out in a practice of over thirty years. 

Again let me say, study your materia medica, 
and regarding new remedies which are contin- 
ually being brought to our attention, I can best 
express myself by using that old quotation: 

“Be not the first by whom the new is tried, 

Nor yet the last to lay the old aside.” 
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Testing Chickens for Bacillary White Diarrhea 


By D. D. Baker, Wabash, Ind. 


The methods of treating the poultry flock for 
bacillary white diarrhea have finally centered 
upon the one preventive measure of testing. 
Many veterinarians are just venturing upon this 
field of practice and may be interested in some 
of the experiences of the writer in testing sev- 
eral hundred flocks. 


Treating the newly hatched chicks dying from 
the disease would not establish much of a rep- 
utation for the practitioner. However, intesti- 
nal antiseptics do prove of some little value. 
But the most effective method of combating 
the disease is by elimination of the brood stock 
infected with the B. pullorum. The intrader- 
mal test gave little satisfaction, and with the 
agglutination test developed to the degree of 
successful efficiency, it leads all measures to 
satisfy the distracted poultry or hatchery man- 
ager. 


The textbook information concerning lesions, 
etiology, symptoms, etc., is available in any 
veterinary library and hardly warrants space 
here. However, the lesions in the ovary of the 
mature hen should never be forgotten in ex- 
plaining to laymen the localized condition of 
the disease in that organ and its inability to 
properly function and produce normal eggs. 
These eggs transmit the disease to the newly 
hatched chick, which scatters the disease in the 
first few days after hatching. A specimen of 
these infected ovaries with their blackened and 
discolored ova makes a very impressive illustra- 
tion in explaining the disease to the client. 


The postmortem lesions in the chick less than 
one week old, dead of bacillary white diarrhea, 
show: 

1. Enlarged liver with red spots or streaks. 

2. Congested lungs. 

Chicks over one week old show: 

1. Enlarged liver with grayish spots. 

2. Friable nodules in lungs—occasionally in 
the heart and gizzard. 

It is important to note that the diarrhea does 
not always have time to develop. So in the 
spring practice when called upon to help solve 
the chick troubles, the practitioner will often 
find these lesions, giving opportunity to recom- 
mend testing and adding a new poultry client. 
Free postmortem examination of chickens helps 
to stimulate this branch of practice. 


Advertising the Test 


The demand for testing is growing each sca- 
son. The time to prepare to take care of this 
work is before the demand comes. Where it is 
possible to have the blood samples tested in a 
nearby laboratory that furnishes the vials and 
vial containers for expressing the samples safely, 
the field work of taking the samples is easily 
mastered and requires no investment. A start 
in a community is all that is necessary, and a 
flock owner that has had trouble with white 
diarrhea can give plenty of testimony. ‘Test 
his flock and the results will speak for them- 
selves. See the local paper; possibly it will 
give some space on the chicken test for the 
good of the industry. 

One article that especially appeals took a 
somewhat humorous side, making the subject 
interesting to the uninterested reader. Part is 
as follows: 

“The blue-blooded biddy of the barnyard, to 
be up in keeping with the advance of time and 
hold her position in the ‘Four Hundred’ of the 
crowing and cackling society, must now have 
her blood tested. No more will the common 
brood be recognized. A few drops of her blood 
must be coagulated and agglutinated and in- 
cubated, and then pronounced health-giving to 
her progeny before her egg will be considered 
worthy of a parking space in the electrically 
heated incubator at the local hatchery.” 

A simple article with mention of the flocks 
tested brings many inquiries about poultry. 


Some Arguments for the Test 

1. It enables chicks to be raised successfully. 

2. It goes hand in hand with culling for 
breed standards and trapnesting in breeding up 
a flock. 

3. Reactors are not good layers; conse- 
quently, are fat and make good market chick- 
ens. : 

4. Most chicken houses are over-crowded, 
and a few reactors can be spared. 

5. The premium paid for eggs from a tested 
flock pays several times for the test. 


Results from Testing 
After two years of testing, we find the per- 
centage of reactors much lower. Some of the 
percentages are shown below for comparison. 
Flock No. 8; first test, 44.6%; second test, 
25.5% 
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Flock No. 14: first test, 23.8%; second test, 
3.7% 

Flock No. 19: first test, 35.4%; second test, 
77% 

Flock No. 28: first test, 28.8%; second test, 
8.0% 

Flock No. 34: first test, 40.0%; second test, 
16.0% 

Flock No. 39: first test, 23.0% second test, 
5.6% 


Some flocks have only one to two per cent 
reactors. In all of 30,000 chickens tested for 
farmers and veterinarians within expressing 
distance, 4800 were in our own territory close 
at hand and were tested the second year. The 
reactors constituted 24% the first year and 11.1% 
the second year. The offspring from the tested 
flocks reacted only 0.87%. It is safe to say 
that the second test will be at least one-half the 
first, and where it is less than 10%, two tests 
should be all that are necessary to clean the 
flock. 

The Agglutination Test 

Equipment required for a 500-capacity outfit: 

500 3iss short vials (homeopathic) 

1000 long corks 

1 spear-point needle 
500 hard glass test tubes without lip 
5 test tube racks 
100 pipettes, 1/10 c.c., large diameter 
2 copper pipette boxes 
5 racks for bottles 
2 burettes with pinch cocks 
1 burette stand 
1 stove with oven 
1 incubator 

A chicken catching crate, rack heater and leg 
bands, are essential where any amount of test- 
ing is to be done. 

Furnishing the graduate veterinarian vials to 
take samples of blood and running the tests in 
our own back room laboratory came by request 
after we had gathered together equipment for 
testing. The equipment gradually increased to 
a 2500 test capacity to satisfy this outside work. 
This plan proved advantageous to all parties 
concerned, and the same method might be 
carried out in other sections. 

Technic 

The technic first adopted differed greatly 
from the way it is now carried out. We have 
always used the same dilutions however. The 
test is made up of many simple yet important 
steps, each of which deserves consideration. 

In sterilizing equipment, 30 minutes for bot- 
tles and 45 minutes for pipettes in a hot roast- 
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ing oven that will brown paper, are sufficient. 
Corks should be soaked in mercuric iodid solu- 
tion and dried on top of the oven. 


In preparing to test a flock, an ample number 
of vials are steamed and corked. The leg bands 
are selected so as not to duplicate any numbers 
of previous tests. On arriving at the farm, the 
vials not to be used immediately are placed by 
the stove to keep warm. The samples coagu- 
late better if kept warm. Cleanliness is neces- 
sary, but as the test is for antibodies in the 
blood rather than for the organism, contamina- 
tion is not likely to take place through the 
needle. To save an impossible explanation, 
however, one had better use some cotton and 
antiseptic solution to wipe the instrument be- 
tween operations. The bottles should be 
slanted and about % c.c. of blood taken. When 
a convenient number of vials are filled, the sam- 
ples should be placed in the house by the stove. 


The number of persons to count on for help 
varies at every place. Any number can be used 
to an advantage. At least three to help in the 
handling of the chickens, makes the job go very 
nicely. Two can clamp on leg bands while the 
third holds the chickens up before the operator 
with wing elevated while the sample is drawn 
from the wing vein and the leg band number re- 
corded. 

Samples handled in this manner should be 
ready to be tested on arrival at the office, that is, 
the serum separated out so it is easily measured 
off. Samples to be expressed should be kept 
cool at all times but never allowed to freeze. 
Freezing or too much heat on the samples 
causes a hemolysis, and the test is very hard to 
read and not likely to be accurate. 


The test is prepared by measuring one-tenth 
cubic centimeter of serum into each test tube 
with a pipette. The accuracy of a pipette alone 
warrants its use. The antigen is measured by 
a burette, one c.c. in each tube. The resulting 
one-to-ten dilution is shaken and placed in the 
incubator for twenty-four hours at 100° F. The 
tests are then read and the reacting numbers 
checked on the chart. 


A reactor constitutes a test which has cleared 
from an opaque liquid to a clear one. The ag- 
glutination which takes place causes a clumping 
of the organisms suspended in the test fluid 
into large enough masses to settle out leaving 
the fluid clear. Some reactions are less pro- 
nounced than others, so that care and practice, 
together with a good light, are necessary to 
check every one. 
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Important to Take Out All Reactors 
Impress upon the flock owner the necessity 


of taking out all the reactors. Some wish to 
keep the reactors in a separate pen, but invar- 
iably they become mixed with the others. We 
had one flock in which this happened—the re- 
actors were separated during the hatching sea- 
son but later gained access to the flock. They 
were all eliminated the following. year by the 
test but without our knowledge of the mishap. 
This increased the flock owner’s confidence in 
the test as well as our own. 

Where the reactors constitute over 50 per 
cent, the flock cannot readily be cleaned up, 








and outside eggs from a tested flock shou!d be 
used and the old flock gradually disposed of. 
However, hatches from these heavily reacting 
flocks do exceedingly well after one test, and 
most of the praise comes from owners of this 
kind of flocks. 

This whole operation seems lengthy and 
drawn out requiring much time with little re- 
muneration, but after a few tests the samples 
are taken with more speed, possibly 100 to 150 
per hour, so that this branch of practice can 
prove profitable after all and comes at a dull 
season of the year when the other practice is at 
a low ebb. 





Helpful Hints in 


By L. A. 


PROGNOSIS 

The domain of prognosis is full of ugly, deep 
and very dangerous pitfalls that trap even the 
old, experienced practitioners. It is, however, 
the recruit who should heed them. The know- 
ing veterinarian, that is, the experienced man, 
takes a circuitous route around the pitfalls in 
prognosis; the youngster walks right into them. 
Over-confident of his knowledge of pathology, 
the youngster falls into the traps, whereas the 
“old head,’ having an intimate acquaintance 
with amphibology; passes safely over. He was 
taught in the school of experience that the 
course pathological processes may take is 
clouded with uncertainty; that they have a trend 
too freakish to be predetermined; and that they 
have a way of taking unexpected turns at un- 
expected moments to the utter dismay of the 
too willing prophet. 

The young practitioner invariably digs his 
own pitfalls by forthwith talking too much. 
Taking advantage of his first opportunity to 
display his vast medical vocabulary, he impru- 
dently proceeds to deliver long lectures over his 
patients. And this he does before having learned 
the fine art and the wisdom of ambiguity, at 
which the old practitioner is a past master. 

Unprotected statements that patients are 
fatally stricken, that they are incurable and 
should be shot, that it will not pay to treat them, 


*In response to requests from readers, we are repro- 
ducing this series of practical articles by Dr. L. A. Mer- 
illat, written in 1916-17, and considered by many as rep- 
resenting this author at his best. These discussions are 
quite as applicable to conditions today as they were when 
first published in Veterinary Medicine, eight years ago. 
Moreover, they serve to focus attention on a phase of 
practice which there appears to be a tendency to neglect 
in some quarters. 





Equine Practice’ 
Merillat 


that they will recover at a definite time, that 
they are sure to recover, or that their ailments 
are trivial, are so many very unwise prophesies 
that will surely ensnare the incautious, over- 
confident youngster who indulges too freely in 
them. Avoid them if you would succeed, cloth- 
ing your statements with a more cunning am- 
biguity. If this is deceit, it is born of necessity. 
The conscience must seek relief in the mystery 
and tricky trend of disease processes even when 
their character and location are discernible. 

The following conversation overheard by the 
writer—the inspiration for these remarks—illus- 
trates the point: 

Dr. Doe: (Driving up to a farm barn in re- 
sponse to a hurry-up call). Hello, Bill, what’s 
the matter? 

Client:. Hurry up, Doc. I’ve a darn sick 
horse. I don’t know what ails ’im, but he’s 
awful bad. Been sick since noon. 

(Dr. Doe hastens into the stable and finds 
a horse down in a single stall, soaked in per- 
spiration, cast with its head under the manger 
and kicking with all fours.) 

Client:. What do you think’s the matter with 
‘im? 

Dr. Doe: 
out of there. 

(Everybody pulls and the horse is up on its 
feet, but soon cramps and falls down again in 
the aisle.) 

Client: What do you think of ’im, Doc? 

Dr. Doe: Well, he seems bad enough. Go 
out and get a bucket of hot water in a clean 
pail. 

Farm Hand: Think you can pull-’im out? 


I can hardly tell until we get him 
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Dr. Doe: Go and get a decent halter so we 
can handle him. Bring one with a good long 
shank. 

Client: (Returning with pail of steaming hot 
water.) What do you think’s wrong with ’im? 

Dr. Doe: Get some wisps of straw, all of 
you, and rub him dry. Rub hard and get a 
good, warm blanket. 

Ciient: Do you think it’s his water? 

Dr. Doe: That water is too hot. See if you 
can get some cold to temper it. 

Client: (Returning with a pail of cold water 
which he pours into the hot to cool it.) Is that 
cool enough? Do you think you can save ’im? 


I’m afraid he’s going to die. What do you 
think? 
Dr. Doe: I have seen sicker horses recover. 


Close that door and that back window. It’s 


entirely too drafty in here for a sick horse. 


Client: Doc, what do you think’s the matter 
with ’im? 

Dr. Doe: Now, hold his head ’till I give him 
this medicine. (The doctor administers a cap- 
sule.) 

Client: Gee, he’s awful sick. I’m afraid he’s 
gone. What do you think? 


Dr. Doe: Now hold that tail aside while I 
give him this injection and be careful you don’t 
get splashed up. 

(After the horse receives the enema, the client 
is kept busy for half an hour walking the pa- 
tient about in the yard.) 


Client: (After returning the horse to the 
stable.) I’m afraid he’s getting worse. 

Dr. Doe: (No reply. Administers another 
capsule and goes out to the automobile for his 
hypodermic.) Now bed down that big stall 
back there with lots of straw. Hurry up before 
he gets cast again in this narrow place. 

(Everybody is busy for ten minutes preparing 
the new quarters.) 

Dr. Doe: (Leading the horse into the new 
stall, where it immediately throws itself and 
stretches out full length.) Now let him alone. 


Farm Hand: Jimminy crickets, he’s awful 
sick. 
Client: By gad, I’d hate to lose that horse. 


(Anxiously) Do you think he’s getting better? 
Dr. Doe: Now, Bill, I wish you would ring 
me up at six o’clock and let me know how he is. 
I have another call to make and will be home 
by that time. 
Client: Do you think his water is all right? 


I haven’t seen him make water today. Don’t 
you think you ought to draw it? 

Look out, there, and don’t let him 
(Everybody gets 


Dr. Doe: 
get cast against that wall. 





all 








busy pulling the horse away from the wall.) 

Client: He’s breathing awful hard, Doc. I 
wonder if he’s getting lung fever. What do 
you think’s the trouble? 

Dr. Doe: It seems to be a very serious ob- 
struction of the bowels. Now give him this 
medicine every half hour and don’t fail to ring 
mé up at six. 

At six o’clock the horse is reported still 
colicky, but improved. However, another call 
is made on suspicion that the favorable report 
is due to bad judgment. 

On this visit the pulse is found failing, res- 
pirations shallow and fast, body soaked in cold 
perspiration, extremities cold, body shivering 
and membranes highly injected. 

Client: Well, what do you think of him now? 

Dr. Doe: (Gravely.) Bill, there is no help 
for him. He has a fatal inflammation of the 
bowels and cannot recover. 

(In ten minutes the horse falls over and dies.) 

Here is a display of cunning that neither com- 
promised the doctor nor created any suspicion 
of his inability to make a prognosis on the first 
visit. Everybody agreed that everything was 
done to save the animal’s life, because the doc- 
tor kept them all busy every minute, and he 
knew it was a bad case by the way he made 
them all work. In short, an implied prognosis 
was given, but there was no pitfall to fall into 

Notice also that the diagnosis was guarded in 
the general term “inflammation of the bowels,” 
although the doctor had confided to me right 
from the start that he thought it was some form 
of gut tie. To have stated even this much might 
have been a mistake because a postmortem ex- 
amination might have failed to show any such 
condition. 











Residence, office and hospital of Dr. C. C. Beall, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 
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MATERNAL DYSTOCIA IN A COW 
(Report awarded 4th prize) 

Professional assistance for parturient cases is 
rarely asked for in this locality. The average 
dairyman and small farmer give what they con- 
sider necessary assistance to their own stock 
and are ever ready to assist their neighbors with 
free advice and help, while the occasional loss 
of an animal or two during the year is consid- 
ered of no consequence and apparently rather 
to be expected. The following case has im- 
proved my reputation as a cow doctor. 

Some time ago a message was left at a sugar 
plantation stable where I am retained in an 
advisory capacity, asking for the Doctor to call 
at a nearby ranch to see a cow “if he should 
come in the next day or so.” (Note the pro- 
crastination.) It so happened that my call at 
this particular stable was within an hour after 
the message was left. 

About noon I drove into a small pineapple 
ranch conducted by a Chinese Hawaiian, and 
the following case presented itself. According 
to the history given, a cow had lost her calf in 
the pasture some three days before. A careful 
questioning in pigeon English revealed the fact 
that the cow had all the symptoms of freshen- 
ing, but no one had seen the calf, nor had the 
udder showed that a calf had taken nourish- 
ment. The usual hypertrophy of the vulva 
observed just before and after calving had 
practically disappeared. No signs of retained 
afterbirth were visible. 

The animal was a grade Holstein in good 
flesh and a very good type of milch cow, about 
seven years old. She would not eat, walked 
with her head down, ears somewhat drooped, 
an anxious expression in her eyes, pulse accel- 
erated and temperature 104. Palpation with 
the knuckle of the thumb in the right flank of 
the animal disclosed a fetus. 

The cow was tied to a tree. I stripped to the 
waist, carefully scraped my closely cropped nails 
on a bar of soap, covered my right hand and 
arm with lard and made a vaginal examination. 
When my arm was concealed to the elbow, I 
found my fingers turning to the left, and by 
turning my arm as far in this direction as pos- 
sible, I could get my hand beyond the knuckles 
into an apparent twist of the uterus. My mind 








went back to a similar feeling in a case | at- 
tended when I was practicing just before I went 
into the Army in 1917. 

I withdrew my arm and procured two pieces 
of half-inch rope. By this time I had plenty of 
assistance of several nationalities. The cow was 
led to a small incline nearby, my arm again in- 
serted in the vagina, and by my manipulation 
and pushing, the animal began to show signs of 
labor and immediately lay down. One man 
took hold of the cow’s head and another man 
the tail to keep her in a recumbent position and 
a rope was fastened to both front and hind legs 
at the hock and carpal joints. These ropes were 
crossed over her back up the hill. I now in- 
serted my left arm, having my hand filled with 
lard, as far as possible into the twist. The 
cow was then turned over on her back. Mean- 
while I exerted all my strength, twisting to the 
right with my hand, holding as hard as possible 
and pressing toward the right as the patient was 
turned. Next the cow was placed up on her 
sternum, knees bent under her. I then inserted 
my arm freely to its entire length and felt the 
forefeet and nose of a fetus. About a pound of 
lard was placed into the uterus, and three quar- 
ters of a grain of sulphate of strychnin was 
given hypodermically. After waiting about ten 
minutes, a small cord was looped over the front 
feet of the calf with ease, and by gentle traction 
a medium sized fetus and afterbirth were deliv- 
ered without any trouble. 

A capsule of iodoform, boracic acid and sub- 
nitrate of bismuth was then inserted in the 
uterus, and a few minutes later the cow got on 
her feet. Leaving instructions as to feeding, I 
left, well satisfied with my success. A week 
later I again called and found the animal appar- 
ently normal in every respect, eating well and 
giving a good flow of milk. I collected my fee 
of $20.00, which was most willingly paid. 

I have given these facts just as they occurred 
without attempting to embellish with scientific 
terms or language. The capsule was used in 
preference to flushing with pump and antiseptic 
solution as experience has taught me the danger 
of a large quantity of fluid being pumped into 
a uterus after long parturition. I have found 
lard to be almost always available and a most 
acceptable emollient. It is believed that this 
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simple method might obviate the necessity of 
cesarean section under similar conditions, al- 
though possibly not exhibiting such high pro- 
fessional major operative ability. I am sure, 
however, the prognosis is more favorable and 
shall be glad to have comment or criticism, 
constructive or otherwise. 

This seems to me to be a rather unusual case, 
and if it is of half as much interest to the read- 
ers of Veterinary Medicine as the different case 
reports published are to me, I shall feel that I 
am helping to keep the magazine out of the list 
of somnifacients as most all other text-books 
are to me. 

James R. Mahaffy, V. M. D. 

Schofield Barracks, T. H. 


TREATMENT OF ATONY OF THE 
UTERUS 

The many inquiries I have received anent 
“Atony of the Uterus,” published in the March 
number, evidence that the case reports in VET- 
ERINARY MeEpICINE are being closely read by 
practitioners all over the country, that treatment 
of this condition is not 100 per cent satisfac- 
tory, that veterinarians are contemplating the 
business of distributing mineral feeds, and that 
more elucidation is desired on this subject. 

These cases may be divided into three 
classes: 

No. 1, where we are called in from 48 to 60 


_hours and find the uterus inert and the mem- 


branes firmly attached but there is no putre- 
faction or constitutional disturbance. 

No. 2—72 to 96 hours, where the os is partly 
contracted, putrefaction has set in, and appe- 
tite and milk flow are diminished due to toxic 
absorption. 

No. 3, neglected cases or those which have 
been tampered with by the handy guy, where 
the os is almost closed and a mass of putrefied 
matter is imprisoned, plus infection and pos- 
sibly mutilation. No appetite, no milk flow and 
poor prospects. 

The local treatment I have used and dis- 
pensed in these cases for over three years is 
composed of yeast and sugar, put up in half- 
ounce capsules—the large end filled with dried 
yeast and the small end with granulated sugar. 
The ends are moistened before putting the cap- 
sule together to seal it completely. 

Four of these capsules is a treatment for 
the No. 1 case where all membranes (weight 
from 10 to 12 pounds) are retained. They are 
placed in different locations between the mem- 
branes and womb wall as far in as possible and 
the case left alone for 48 hours. 
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In the No. 2 cases as much of the membranes 
are removed as can be reached readily. The 
uterus is drawn outward with one hand in the 
vagina while the horn is stripped out by care- 
ful manipulation with the other hand via the 
rectum as shown in the illustration. The de- 
tritus is scooped out, the parts dry cleaned with 
pledgets of cotton, and as many capsules in- 
serted as necessary. The cow is put on half- 
ounce doses of fluid extract of nux vomica ev- 
ery three hours and an examination made in 48 
hours. 

No. 3 cases are stripped and cleaned as in No. 
2, and capsules are forced through the con- 
stricted os and coaxed back by reversing the 
stripping operation. A dose of camphosol is 
given followed by nux vomica. 

As soon as appetite returns, all cases are put 
on a simple, digestible mineral supplement with 
a high yeast content, and with the assistance 
of locus minoris resistentia, which seems re- 
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markably prominent in the class of cattle I 
have to deal with, I find this line of treatment 
close to 100% efficient. 

The ingredients used in these capsules are as 
old as King Tut’s tomb and in recent years 
have staged a wonderful “come back.” A sim- 
ple test of their action and a comparison may 
be made by placing about six ounces of fetid 
afterbirth in each of four jars. In one sink a 
ten-grain capsule of the yeast and sugar. In 
two, three and four, sink respectively the same 
amount of soda, borax and charcoal, either with 
or without camphor or iodoform. 

In three hours “frog eyes” will begin to ap- 
pear on the surface of the yeast-sugar jar, and 
in twelve hours the organized matter will be 
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found floating in the “top yeast” entirely sus- 
pended above the clear liquid or “bottom yeast.” 
The fetor will be changed to a decided pre- 
Volstead odor which will remain as long as six 
days at body temperature. 


In one of the other jars an effervescence will 
be observed on top of the mass, but in none of 
the three is the nature of the contents changed 
or the process of putrefaction arrested. 

Cases: No. 1, extreme, where not one of the 
cotyledons could be released. Inserted four 
capsules and in 48 hours found the uterus con- 
tracted, the afterbirth easily removed and no 
funky odor present. 

No. 2, typical. Treated as outlined. Cleaned 
in 24 hours. No return trip necessary. 

No. 3 case, ten days old. Cow entirely off 
feed and reeling. Treatment applied. On mak- 
ing return call, I met the owner on the road and 
was told that “cow had gone to eatin’,” and 
another call was unnecessary. 

In many instances where it is impossible or 
unprofitable to reach the client on account of 
bad roads, I mail out treatments consisting of 
four capsules with printed directions and cut 
showing method of applying, C. O. D. parcel 
post, at one dollar plus postage, and get good 
reports on results. I will gladly mail copy of 
cut and directions to any practitioner on re- 
ceipt of postage. 

Literature: Materia Medica, 1856; Youatt 
1862; Hare 1898; U. S. P. 19th R. p. 1583-1700. 
Shepherdsville, Ky. David Smith. 





MILK FEVER 


‘A cow developed labor pains six days before 
due to calve. The owner assisted the animal 
and delivered a dead calf. Twenty-four hours 
later I was called to the case, there being a very 
pronounced attack of milk fever. The usual 
treatment was given, and the cow was up in 
four hours. Twelve hours later the cow went 
down again. The treatment was repeated with 
results as good as before. 

The placenta was retained, and the owner 
telephoned me for some capsules which he in- 
serted. Twenty-four hours later the cow was 
again in labor and with the owner’s assistance, 
another dead calf was delivered. 

What impressed me as out of my ordinary 
line of experience was that milk fever developed 
in the cow a week ahead of time; the animal 
showed no labor between calves for four days; 
there was a relapse of the milk fever; still the 
placenta was retained. 

I did not see the cow after the second infla- 
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tion of the udder, nor have I learned how the 
case progressed after the delivery of the second 
calf. The cow may be having calves yet. 
L. A. Evans 
Essex Junction, Vt. 


PARTURIENT PARESIS AND EVERSION 
OF THE UTERUS 


I was called eight miles to Carnegie, a sub- 
urban town, to see an ailing cow, and found a 
large six-year-old Holstein that had given birth 
to a nice heifer calf. The cow was prostrate 
on the wooden floor of the stable and presented 
all the pathognomonic symptoms of parturient 
paresis or so-called milk fever, also the uterus 
was everted and the placenta still adherent to 
the cotyledons. 

Three men and three women, South Euro- 
peans, were crying over the expected loss of 
this fine cow. I advised drying up tears and all 
hands getting to work to save the animal, assur- 
ing them that we would surely win. The place 
where the cow lay was an unfavorable one in 
which to work, so we improvised a platform 
from condemned or worn wooden railroad ties, 
covered the structure with oatstraw and rolled 
the cow on it, where the foreigners held her 
securely. 

A grain of strychnin sulphate was crushed 
on the roof of the patient’s mouth. Then the 
air treatment was applied to the udder and the 
teats tied with tape. The placenta was care- 
fully removed as advised in modern textbooks. 
The everted uterus was placed in a large dish- 
pan of potassium permanganate solution for fif- 
teen minutes and dried carefully. Then a pound 
of granulated white sugar was strewn over the 
surface and Prof. Ridge’s sheet twisting method 
applied. For this purpose, I prefer a large 
and slightly worn cotton tablecloth, which is 
placed over the uterus and twisted slowly in 
opposite directions at the ends. In ten min- 
utes the uterus is released, more sugar applied 
and the twistings repeated for ten or fifteen 
minutes. ° The everted organ is then washed 
with an antiseptic solution and with a dampened 
sheet assistants hold it on a level. With both 
hands flattened out, the operator presses the 
uterus into position, later using the clenched 
hand to push the organ still further into place. 
The horns of the uterus are also extended into 
their proper position, as this prevents the usual 
straining afterwards. 

An X-suture was placed in the lips of the 
vulva and removed in twenty-four hours. The 
patient remained down and the air treatment 
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was repeated for three days, twice daily. Also 
one grain of strychnin sulphate was given morn- 
ing and evening, and the patient was turned 
every eight hours. Later the following was ad- 
ministered in a quart of coffee morning and 
evening: 


Soda bicarbonate 5 ii 
Zingiber rad. pulv. oO ti 
Nux vomica, pulv. 3 ii 


Stimulating liniments and mustard plasters 
were applied along the spine, also hot flatirons. 
The animal was fed cut grass and sloppy foods. 
The cow remained down for 23 days, then got 
up and made a remarkable and complete re- 
covery. 

One should train oneself to acquire what we 
Scotch-Irish call good judgment or common 
sense, get a working knowledge of textbook 
authors, and above all seek to acquire more 
knowledge than the college professors were able 
to teach us. Practical obstetrics is an acquired 
art like that of flying a modern aeroplane safely. 
James Law said in Vol. I, page 185, “A mere 
theoretical knowledge is too often useless in the 
presence of the patient.” 

James Waugh, V. S., D. V. M. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RETAINED PLACENTA WITH PARTUR- 
IENT PARESIS FOLLOWING 

March 1, 1925, I received a call from a client, 

who has a wonderful herd of purebred Guern- 
seys, advising me that one of his cows had re- 
tained her placenta, and wanted me to call to 
remove it. 
‘ Upon arriving at the farm I found my pa- 
tient to be a registered Guernsey, four years of 
age, in good physical condition, and having 
freshened within the last twenty-four hours. I 
was advised by the owner that this was one of 
his young cows that. had been a wonderful pro- 
ducer during the milking period of her first calf. 
This cow was a good specimen of Guernsey 
with an udder a dairy judge would score 99 per 
cent. 

History: Cow freshened twenty-four hours 
before; normal, healthy calf (heifer) without 
any assistance. Animal took food offered and 
showed no physical ailment, only she had not 
passed the placenta; in fact, none of the after- 
birth, Bowel movements were normal; no 
abortion in the herd, which is T-B certified. 
Animal was in her stanchion, and all other ani- 
mals were out due to its being a nice, warm day. 

After preparing myself by changing my 
clothes and washing up in the usual antiseptic 
solution, I washed the external genitals and tail. 











I then greased my arm with carbolated vaselin 
and proceeded to make examination, and found 
no part of the membranes exposed to the ex- 
terior, but firmly attached in the uterus, partly 
in the vagina. With the usual ‘precaution, 
namely, being careful, taking plenty of time and 
gentle treatment, I removed the membranes, 
being careful to get those in the ends of the 
horns, etc. I have long arms to my advan- 
tage, and, too, this animal had a well developed 
uterus, I mean, roomy. I say this because I 
find a number of animals with small or con- 
tracted wombs, and straining of the animal 
makes it difficult at times to get each and every 
cotyledon. 

At this point, I want to place stress on my 
statement of careful and painstaking care in 
handling these cases. First, the purebred ani- 
mals are more nervous; second, they do not 
withstand rough and hurried handling, which 
seems to give them shock; and third, a large 
number of non-breeders are in my opinion pro- 
duced by the hurried “get-through” method 
used by some. 

After removing these membranes in their 
entirety, I next placed in the uterus a_ half 
dozen uterine capsules, one ounce each, com- 
pound of perborate of soda, menthol, thymol 
and eucalyptol. I did not irrigate. (I never 
irrigate, except in those cases where I fear I did 
not get all the placenta, and use this means to 
float up the strands or loose threads I might 
have left as an aid to get hold of them.) After 
placing capsules in the uterus, I again washed 
the external parts of the genitals with the usual 
antiseptic solution. I gave the owner instruc- 
tions as to feed and care of the animal and ad- 
vised him to call the next morning to let me 
know as to the patient’s condition. 

March 2nd, or the next morning, the owner 
called and reported that the cow failed to eat, 
and on taking her to water walked stiff, and 
asked me to come to see her again. 

I made up my mind before arriving at the 
farm that I was going to find a case of metritis, 
(beware of hasty or of sight-unseen diagnosis!). 
On entering the barn, I found the animal lying 
down in her stanchion, eyes staring. On being 
urged to rise, she experienced some trouble in 
getting up. With pressure on right and left 
side of flank, she gave no evidence of soreness. 
I took her temperature and found it to be 98°. 
Yet, I still was looking for metritis, ha! ha! I 
asked for some warm water and prepared my- 
self to examine her uterus. I found it to be in 
excellent condition, but while about this, I noted 
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the animal was wobbly and seemed to snore. 
Then and there I awoke. I had a case of milk 
fever (parturient paresis). With due precaution 
and with the help of the owner, we removed 
the cow to a box stall which was about ten feet 
away and I was only too glad it was not twelve 
feet or we should not have gotten her there, as 
she immediately went down. 

I used Dr. Steffen’s treatment, atropin, udder 
inflation and blankets. Within three hours the 
temperature was normal. I assisted her up, 
gave usual after treatment and instructed the 
owner as to milking out and feeding. The cow 
made a fine recovery. 

MORAL:—Be careful of your diagnosis— 
Stop, Look and Listen, then look AGAIN. 
“Many a cow some lonesome way has traveled, 
If error we admit, 

By an office made diagnosis, 

When a look, carefulness and patience 

On our part, 

Would have let her have spent 

Many more happy hours, chewing her cud.” 
: Jno. W. Brown 

Ft. Scott, Kan. 


DYSTOCIA WITH SURGICAL INTER- 
FERENCE 


On March 3, 1925, about 5 p. m, I was 
called to go out in the country to see a sick 
cow. My wife got the call by telephone but 
was unable to get any history regarding the 
animal. The woman that called was considera- 
bly excited and somewhat hard of hearing. As 
soon as I got back from another call, I loaded 
everything in the car that I thought would be 
needed and made the trip in record time. 

On arriving at the farm, I met the farmer’s 
wife who informed me that the cow was about 
two miles away and that it was a case of calv- 
ing. It was necessary that I hoof it, so I gath- 
ered together my obstetrical outfit and emer- 
gency case, put them under one arm and a pail 
of warm water in the other and proceeded to 
follow my guide, the farmer’s wife. She led 
me a merry chase as she was very anxious about 
the cow. Before we got there, I was bagging 
at the knees and puffing like a locomotive. We 
went through wet, swampy lowlands and along 
hillsides through brush, following most of the 
time only a cow trail. 

At last, to my utmost satisfaction, the end of 
our journey was at hand and the call for pro- 
fessional service waiting. The cow was well 
hidden with large Oregon fir trees on all sides 
and a thick growth of underbrush tapering to- 











ward the center where the animal was lying on 
her right side, feet extended and head flexed 
on the left side. The patient was in labor pains 
and would throw her head to one side rather 
forcibly at times. I might state that the 
weather conditions were ideal—sun shining, 
temperature about 80-—of course, it’s the cli- 
mate here. 

The farmer greeted me and explained that 
the cow, a three-year-old Holstein, in poor con- 
dition, this being her first calf, had been down 
for some time, how long he did not know, 

He happened to be in the vicinity and found 
her. He also stated she was past the normal 
term of pregnancy. 

Having changed my garb for that of an ob- 
stetrician, I proceeded to examine the animal, 
From all indications, the cow had been laboring 
for perhaps six or eight hours. I carefully 
washed the external genitalia with what water 
I had left, cleansed and disinfected my hands 
and arms, and then by the use of plenty of oil 
(I believe in using large amounts of lubricant), 
I inserted my arm in the vagina, where I de- 
tected two legs fairly well extended, but in at- 
tempts to enter further, I came to what seemed 
a crook or turn in the passageway. This being 
abnormal, I asked the farmer if the animal had 
ever been injured. He stated that when the 
cow was a yearling she was either hit by an 
automobile or else a tree had fallen on her, 
injuring the hip (knocked down). In time | 
rounded the turn and felt the head of the fetus, 
which showed anterior presentation, both feet 
extended with the head slightly turned to one 
side. 

My hope was that the calf would be small 
enough so that delivery could be made via the 
vagina or by embryotomy. We attempted 
traction but at no time used much force. Mr. 
Farmer pulled on one rope and Mrs. Farmer 
on the other, while I directed and assisted where 
I deemed it advisable, but we were unsuccess- 
ful in our attempt. We worked faithfully, and 
before we paused for a rest, it was 10 p. m. I 
then advised a cesarean operation, but the 
owner was reluctant. He finally consented to 
embryotomy. By this time it was getting cold, 
the ground was damp, and I was as hungry as 
a wolf. So we decided to move the cow to the 
barn. It took some time to find a conveyance 
to haul the animal on, catch the horses and 
blaze a trail, and when we pulled the cow 
under shelter it was 4 a. m. Then we partook 
of some nourishment, which I can assure was 
very welcome. 

At 4:30 a. m., I started subcutaneous removal 
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of the forelimbs, and at 7:30 had completed the 
removal of both legs. The crook in the canal 
hindered the progress considerably. The farmer 
thought I could reach in and cut a leg off at 
will. A noose was formed over the lower jaw 
of the fetus and again removal attempted but 
without success. Then I attempted repulsion 
but this was impossible. I again told the farmer 
we were losing time and making it harder for 
the patient, advising that the cow would die in 
her present conditions and while chances were 
good for the animal to die under an operation, 
yet at the same time surgical interference was 
the only salvation. Finally he consented. 

While I shaved and disinfected a rather large 
area on the right flank of the cow, the farmer’s 
wife was boiling the instruments. By the time 
I was through, the instruments were ready. 
The animal was securely tied, and by the use 
of a local anesthetic, 2 per cent apothesine and 
1-1000 adrenalin, I was ready to perform the 
operation. At no time did the animal attempt 
to get up. 

A bold incision was made about eight inches 
long through skin, fascia, muscle and periton- 
eum, controlling hemorrhage as I went. With 
some difficulty, I was able to get part of the 
right horn of the uterus out. Carefully protect- 
ing the abdominal cavity of the patient, I 
opened the horn, grasped the hind legs of the 
dead fetus and delivered it. This required a 
fairly long incision due to the size of the fetus 
which measured 44 inches from occipital bone 


of 30 inches high. 

The uterus was sutured by Zerny-Lembert 
sutures, finishing with continuous, using 20-day 
chromic catgut No. 2. The peritoneum and 
muscle were sutured with catgut and the wound 
closed by suturing the skin with linen. Cam- 
phorated oil, 8 c.c., was given hypodermically. 

At 8 o’clock that night I returned and found 
the patient resting easy, and the owner stated 
the animal had attempted to get up. I left some 
nux vomica and other stimulants to be given as 
directed. 

Some criticism might be advanced as to why 
I did not operate sooner and when the owner 
refused why I didn’t drop the case and go home. 
I gave that part careful consideration, and due 
to the fact that I have done all this man’s vet- 
erinary work and seemingly he was up against 
it at this time, I felt it my duty to stay on the 
job. 

R. B. Griffenhagen, D. V. M. 
Grants Pass, Oregon 





to base of tail, 21 inches from hip to hip and all 
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CHRONIC SKIN AFFECTION IN HEIFER 

One of my clients purchased a Scotch top 
Shorthorn, 2% years old, that had been bred. 
The animal was purchased at a mid-winter 
sale of Shorthorns in Chicago, February, 1924. 
This heifer was to freshen the latter part of 
June, 1924. She was very fleshy and carried 
lots of fat, having been fed up for sale. 

Some time in the middle of June, 1924, the 
owner noticed that the heifer would rub or 
scratch herself about ten inches below the 
tail, and on examination found an area of scab 
or rather of scurf, with scales scattered loosely 
in the hair, but not much attention was given 
to it at that time. As the animal was in a 
pasture near the barn, she did not receive very 
much grain feed as the owner was trying to 
reduce her flesh. z 

Soon after the animal freshened, this scurfy 
patch increased quite extensively along the 
abdomen and flanks as far as the sternum. 
In the center of the abdomen was a line about 
six inches wide and eighteen to twenty inches 
long where there was a swelling. About that 
time I was consulted, being informed that the 
flies were making a sore on the belly of the 
heifer, as there was an exudation at this point 
on which the flies were feeding. I gave the 
owner a cresol-iodin compound to paint on the 
parts with instructions to let me know the 
results. 

Some time during the latter part of Sep- 
tember I was called to the farm on another 
case and then made my first examination of 
this heifer. I found the swelling as already 
described. Where the lotion had been applied 
it had healed but was partly devoid of hair. 
Now the greater part of the animal’s body was 
thus affected, around the ears, top of the head, 
neck, shoulders, back, sides, but not where 
the body was devoid of hair such as the udder, 
vulva and parts of the tail. 

The skin was scaly and moist, in fact there 
was almost a crust of white or cream colored 
scales. On some parts of the body, especially 
the upper part, the crust of scales was less 
dense and more dry, being loose in the hair. 
The animal would lick itself most of the time 
and seemed to be in misery. Parts of the lower 
half of the body were worse. In some places 
the skin had ruffled like corrugated iron, show- 
ing wrinkles where the skin had cracked open. 
There was no elevation of temperature and the 
heart ‘was normal. There seemed to be an ef- 


fusion in the pleural regions, which gave some- 
what of a dull sound. My diagnosis was not 
positive. 


The appetite was good. 
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She was suckling the calf, which was not 
affected at that time, but it seemed as if the 
animal was not giving sufficient milk for the 
calf. She was in a lot with several other 
young cows and calves. A dram of potassium 
iodid was administered three times daily until 
twelve ounces had been given with no appar- 
ent results. 

The calf is now affected but not so exten- 
sively. There is an exudation from parts that 
are heavily crusted and scaly. The greater part 
of the body seems moist. On examination last 
September there seemed to be a crystalizing 
of the exudate or serum that would ooze out 
of the hair follicles. The owner informed me 
the animal is losing flesh but the appetite is 
good and the patient drinks freely. None of 
the other animals has thus far been affected. 
This animal was tuberculin tested two or three 
times before it was purchased. Later the owner 
informed me that there was an exudation from 
the coronary band in the front feet, the animal 
licking those parts quite extensively. I should 
like to have some suggestions as to diagnosis. 

Chas. Schmitt. 

Dodgeville, Wis. 





HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA 

On January 16, 1925, I received a call about 
9 a. m., to come to a client’s place for the pur- 
pose of vaccinating some calves against black- 
leg. He said over the telephone that he had 
lost two calves. I arrived at the farm about 
11 a. m., and found a dead calf lying in the 
barnyard. This was a red bull, about eight 
months old and weighing about 400 pounds. 
The owner said the calf had seemed sick the 
morning before, acting a little stiff and had died 
on the afternoon of the 15th. He also said 
that he had lost another bull calf a few days 
before, had just found him dead and supposed 
that the horses had killed him. 

I found the carcass of the calf lying on its 
side with the legs extended. Blood had oozed 
from the nostrils and anus. There was no bloat 
present, but as the carcass was frozen solid, I 
thought that might account for the absence of 
bloating. There was some swelling in the re- 
gion of the left shoulder, but I could detect no 
crepitation or gas formation. However, this 
region was likewise frozen solid and I passed 
that up also. 

I told the owner that I did not know what 
the trouble was, but as calves had always been 
lost from blackleg on this farm and as losses 
had been heavy in the neighborhood this fall 
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and winter, we had better get the herd in, and 
if we could not find any sick ones on which to 
base a diagnosis, we had better vaccinate for 
blackleg. The dead calf was frozen so hard 
that I could not remove the skin 

When the herd came in, I found 52 head of 
all sizes, ages and sexes. There were sixteen 
calves under one year old out with the herd and 
four small calves in a box stall in a shed near 
where the dead calf was lying. The cattle were 
all in good condition, most of them quite fat, 
but the owner said they were losing weight 
since it had frozen up as they had been taken 
off wheat pasture and put on dry feed. I could 
not find any sick ones, and we proceeded to 
vaccinate the sixteen calves that were in the 
herd at large. The four calves in the box stall 
were not vaccinated, as the owner thought they 
were too young to contract blackleg.. The calves 
in the box stall were three heifers and a bull. 
In the herd at large there were four bull calves 
and twelve heifer calves that we vaccinated, 
using aggressin. 

On the night of January 26th, my client called 
me, saying that he had lost another calf, had 
another sick, and for me to come out in the 
morning. On arrival next morning, I was told 
that the small bull calf in the box stall had died 
on the 18th and that another calf had been lost 
that morning. On going to the shed, I found 
three dead calves, all of them young bulls. This 
made a loss of six up to this time and all bull 
calves. Two of the carcasses were lying on 
their sides with legs extended. The other 
seemed to have just died, as it lay on its ster- 
num, death seemingly having taken place with- 
out a struggle. 

I at once proceeded to remove the skin from 
one of the dead animals, which was a roan bull, 
weighing about 500 pounds. The skin seemed 
normal, and there was no discharge from the 
body openings. The musculature in the region 
of the right shoulder was hemorrhagic in its 
entire extent, and this condition extended on 
down to the hoof. In the lumbar region were 
found several hemorrhagic infiltrations as large 
as a saucer. The rest of the musculature seemed 
to be normal The mouth, nostrils, pharynx, 
larynx, trachea and lungs were normal. The 
heart showed parenchymatous degeneration. 
The liver, spleen, pancreas and kidneys were 
normal. The stomach and intestines appeared 
to be normal, but on incision showed swelling 
of the mucous membrane and a serous exudate 
into the lumen of the intestines. 

The next subject for autopsy was a red bull 
calf, which the owner said had been noticed to 
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be sick about three days. He said this calf was 
lame in the right front leg. There was a bloody 
froth discharged from the anus. The nostrils 
and skin seemed normal. The left shoulder ap- 
peared swollen, and the muscles in this region 
were all hemorrhagic. The muscles on the left 
side also seemed to be swollen but with appar- 
ently very little hemorrhage. However, on in- 
cision I found what appeared to be a hematoma 
containing at least a quart of blood. All of the 
other muscles seemed normal as did all the 
other organs of the body except the heart, which 
showed the same cloudy swelling, and the ab- 
dominal lymph glands, which were all swollen 
and hemorrhagic. 

The third calf was also a red bull, smaller 
and younger than the others. It also had a 
bloody exudate from the nostrils and anus. The 
skin and musculature seemed normal, except in 
the region of the left flank and the left side of 
the abdomen which was hemorrhagic, the hem- 
orrhage extending through the entire abdominal 
wall and involving the left testicle and peri- 
toneum. A serous exudate extended from the 
edge of the hemorrhage to the sternum. All of 
the internal organs seemed normal, except the 
heart, which showed numerous petechiae and 
some cloudy swelling 

The small bull calf that had died in the box 
stall had been burned, so I did not see it. 

From the history and postmortem findings, I 
decided that the condition was hemorrhagic 
septicemia and that vaccination was in order. 
So on the 27th I vaccinated the entire herd with 
hemorrhagic septicemia aggressin. At this time 
I found that the remaining bull calf was sick and 
had a temperature of 106° F., hurried respira- 
tion, no visible swellings, a little discharge of 
blood from the anus, pulse very fast and weak 
so I could not count it. One of the cows also 
did not look right, although her temperature 
was normal, and no swellings were apparent, 
but her respiration was hurried and she ap- 
peared sick. Therefore, we segregated the cow 
and calf from the rest of the herd, but gave both 
animals a dose of aggressin. The cow aborted 
a five-months-old fetus about 5 o’clock that day, 
and the calf died some time that night. I did 
not hold an autopsy on it. This was the last of 
the bull calves. 

I was called back on the 29th and found the 
cow that had aborted very sick, with breathing 
labored, pulse 80, temperature 106° F., and blood 
dripping from the nostrils, but no external 
swellings. Two other cows also looked bad. 


They would not eat and were breathing fast. 
One was swollen from the point of the hip to 
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the hock on the left leg and could hardly move 
that leg. She was breathing fast, pulse 84 per 
minute, temperature 101° F. The other cow 
was showing the same symptoms, except that 
the swelling was in the lumbar region and her 
temperature was 1055° F. I gave the three 
cows an intravenous injection of 60 c.c. flavine 
solution and left them. 

The cow that aborted died on the night of 
the 29th. I made a return trip on February 3rd 
and found the two sick cows eating. The one 
that had a temperature of 105.5° F before had a 
temperature of 100.6° F., and the other had a 
temperature of 103° F. Both of them seemed 
to be feeling well and were breathing normally. 
They were still.swollen in the loin and leg re- 
spectively. I gave each animal another injec- 
tion of flavine, 40 c.c., and expect recovery. 

The unusual part of this outbreak to me is 
that it affected all of the bull calves and took 
them all, six dying before any of the other cattle 
seemed affected, also that there was no lung 
involvement in any of the cases. 

F. F. Meads, D. V. M. 

Cherokee, Okla. 


THE STORY OF A COW 


A cow, nine years old, suffered from occlu- 
sion of one teat. This was followed by infec- 
tion of the quarter. About a month later she 
gave birth to a living calf (two weeks prema- 
ture), followed by retention of the placenta 
and metritis. The previously infected quarter 
at this time also suffered a relapse. For about 
ten days the temperature of the animal in the 
morning registered 106° F. but became lower 
during the day. Basteriological. examination of 
the udder secretions showed Bacillus coli. 
After various treatments, the cow became con- 
valescent, the last stages of the mastitis being 
local abscesses, which were treated surgically. 
Later examination of the cow showed exten- 
sive adhesions between the uterus and pelvis, 
and the animal became sterile. 

No treatment was given for two years, and 
then a course of potassium iodid. The cow be- 
came pregnant in five months from the third 
service. For about ten days previous to fresh- 
ening, the animal showed restlessness and oc- 
casional straining. When examined, a rupture 
was discovered in the uterus, approximately 
at the anterior border of the pubis. Through 
this rupture, the fetus could be felt with its 
fetal membranes intact. It was decided to de- 
liver the calf through this rupture, really taking 
a chance on the cow for the sake of the calf. 
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The calf was delivered without much trouble 
and was alive. Hemorrhage was very severe, 
but the placenta was expelled in the course of 
a few hours. No local after treatment was 
given and the parts were left alone for a 
month, when examination showed that the rup- 
ture was healed, and there seemed to be less 
utero-pelvic adhesions than formerly. 

The cow again became pregnant in six 
months, and in due time another live calf was 
delivered through the os uteri, but this time 
the placenta was retained. However, with the 
ordinary treatment, good health was again 
restored. 

T. B. Harries, V. M. D. 
Strathmore, Alberta. 





DIFFICULT PARTURITION 


What is the right course to pursue with a 
cow in advanced pregnancy, perhaps due, un- 
able to get up, perhaps some digestive disor- 
ders, either diarrhea or bloat, os uteri closed, 
no labor pains? Should one adopt a policy of 
watchful waiting, aiming at correcting the di- 
gestive disorders or go to work at once and 
forcibly dilate the os uteri, taking the chances 
of rupture of the organ, and deliver the calf.— 
O. W. J. 

Reply by J. F. DeVine: You as a practitioner 
know that no set policy would fit every case, 
but naturally some sort of a procedure does 
fit most cases. If the cow can be turned fre- 
quently or is able to turn herself frequently, 
that is, get up on her hocks and flop over, and 
with a little medication the bowels can be kept 
in good condition, the appetite kept good, giv- 
ing a little light feed such as wheat bran and 
roots, thereby avoiding digestive complications 
and bed sores, the best thing by all means is to 
wait for nature to dilate the cervix. If an at- 
tempt is made to dilate the cervix and it is 
partially successful, breaking the seal and let- 
ting air in, and the case is not where it can be 
watched constantly, and the calf is forced out 
as soon as there is a little dilation sufficient to 
get the hand in, the fetus is apt to die, and if it 
does die and putrefaction sets in, so many 
things are against you. The delivery is against 
you, the danger of infection must be taken into 
account, while the possibility of resorting to 
cesarean section is when the organs are sterile, 
so to speak. Cesarean section seems to fit 
such cases pretty well if it can be done early, 
that is, before the animal has a variety of com- 
plications and gets ready to die. But if the 
animal remains bright and is doing well in 
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every way, the natural thing to do and the 
thing most of us do is to let her alone. How- 
ever, when it begins to look as if the cow was 
failing and there is no evidence of dilation, then 
we are apt to resort to cesarean section, and we 
have a very poor prospect. 





ALLEGED FATAL HEMORRHAGE 
FROM INTUBATION 

It is well known that the veterinarian last 
called to a case is most likely to hear of the 
mistakes, failures and faults (real or imaginary) 
of the dismissed veterinarian. The writer was 
called to a case and the client related the fol- 
lowing regarding the veterinarian who had 
previously been in attendance. 

A horse had colic and the veterinarian passed 
a tube through the animal’s nose into the stom- 
ach, bursting a blood vessel and causing a hem- 
orrhage, which the practitioner admitted he 
had done and stated that the horse would die. 
This was followed in a little while by the 
death of the animal. 

On learning this, I wondered if it could be 
true. I am unable to give any further light 
on the case, so am presenting it in the ob- 
scurity in which it came to me. I have never 
before heard of the fatal termination of a case 
by the passing of the stomach tube; hence, shall 
be glad to hear from others, who may have had 
that experience, or who may have definite 
opinions in the matter as to how it could be 
done. 

“Illinois Veterinarian.” 

Comment: It seems doubtful that the veteri- 
narian actually told the client this. There have 
been no reports published of fatal hemorrhage 
from passing a stomach tube. In fact, epis- 
taxis or rhinorrhagia is rarely dangerous ex- 
cept in anemic animals or when it is due to a 
serious underlying infection. Most cases of 
this affection, of course, recover spontaneously. 
Where such is not the case irrigation with an 
alum or a tannic acid solution or a solution of 
3 to 5 per cent of tincture of iron chlorid, is 
promptly efficacious. Where these do not stop 
a hemorrhage, veterinarians resort. to plugging 
the nostrils with absorbent cotton saturated 
with one of these solutions. It would seem so 
unusual as to be improbable that the practi- 
tioner to whom you refer would not have done 
one of these two things if he anticipated trouble 
from a hemorrhage. The chances are that the 
animal died from the effects of the ailment, 
for the relief of which the stomach tube was 
passed, and the owner’s report of the matter 
was founded upon imagination. 
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A DENTAL CASE IN A HORSE 


One day in the early fall, I was called to 
treat a fine Percheron drafter weighing nearly 
aton. The owner said the animal had always 
been prompt, reliable, a fine worker, and it 
would pay well to save him. The horse was 
rapidly losing flesh, wouldn’t eat, drank little 
and took little interest in anything, although 
always he had been of a rather curious, inquisi- 
tive nature, and the owner wondered at the 
animal’s listlessness. 

The patient’s left ear was practically par- 
alyzed and drooped away from the head; the 
eyelid was half closed on that side; the eye itself 
duli in appearance; face slightly swollen and 
sensitive to the touch; the lower lip was swol- 
len and hanging loosely away from the teeth; 
head hanging low. The whole dejected appear- 
ance of this horse suggested at once the con- 
tinuation day by day of great pain. Long 
strings of ropy saliva were hanging from the 
mouth, breath fetid with that odor characteris- 
tic of decayed teeth, and a discharge of yellow 
pus from the left nostril. On examination of 
the molars, it was found that the third upper 
molar was broken off close up to the gum. 
Removal of the decayed tooth by trephining and 
removal of the abscess were advised at once. 

Instruments: two scalpels, curved shears, tre- 
phine (one inch), six-sided punch with slight 
bind in the center and the end roughened so 
as not to slip off the tooth, a heavy framing 
mallet such as carpenters use. 

An ounce and a half of chloral was given in a 
capsule, and in half an hour I was ready for the 
operation, as the patient was showing a good 
effect from the chloral. Backing the horse into 
a single stall and applying a hippo lasso, more 
as a safeguard than because necessary, I clipped 
the hair from the superior maxillary space and 
cleansed the skin. Making a cross on the skin 
with a small scalpel and connecting the ends in 
a circle is the easiest way, I think, to get it re- 
moved, which is the way it was done in this 
case. 

The trephine was set upon the exposed bony 
surface, considerable pressure used at first and 
gradually relaxing to avoid injuring the 
parts underneath by suddenly giving way and 
allowing the instrument to plunge through the 
bone. The last partial turn being made in a 
slightly oblique direction will often go through 
the bone, when the disc unless it fits tightly 
into the trephine can be easily removed with 
elevator. In this case the disc came out with the 
trephine, allowing an abscess to bulge up into 
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the excision. This was quickly removed by 
cutting around the edge with a sharp-pointed 
bistoury, leaving exposed a large part of de- 
cayed tooth. The abscess was very vascular, 
ichorous, and accounted, of course, for the large 
amount of pus exhibited and discharging from 
the nostril, 

After cleansing thoroughly, a blindfold was 
applied to the patient. This is not essential, but 
a horse not quite as thoroughly under narcosis 
or the influence of chloral as he appears to be 
will sometimes move his head quickly, and a 
missblow is likely to take place, which if it 
hits the hand will be noticed by the operator 
and also by the bystanders. 

Using an ordinary carpenter’s mallet, I found 














five very moderate blows sufficient to drive the 
tooth free from the alveolar process. An in- 
jection pump was next brought into play with a 
three-quarter inch hose attached, and about five 
gallons of potassium permanganate slowly in- 
jected through the incision into the mouth, thus 
draining the pus from the head. The interior 
of the wound and alveolar process were swabbed 
out with tincture of iodin and an oakum tent 
applied, worked tightly into the opening, the 
projecting part of the oakum being sheared off 
close to the head. 

A fountain syringe was next arranged, con- 
sisting of a pail with rubber tubing one-half inch 
in diameter. The wound was irrigated every 


day for the following three weeks. A rapid 
return to health on the part of the patient was 
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noticeable, the face assuming its natural ap- 
pearance and a normal appetite being quickly 
regained; in fact, the horse made an uneventful 
recovery. 

Of course, it is always well to remind the 
owner that the tooth opposite the one removed 
will have to be cut off in from eight months to 
a year later for obvious reasons. In this case 
the owner being handy at such things could do 
a large part of the daily dressing, so that it 
was unnecessary for me to go out very often. 
It is necessary to impress on the one doing the 
daily dressing the importance of replacing each 
time the oakum tent with a new one. 

This report was selected because many such 
cases have been mistaken for glanders. The 
operative technic is not so difficult as one would 
gather from the descriptions furnished us in 
works on surgery. And I know of no other 
operation in the whole field of operative surgery 
that will give a man a reputation as a good 
surgeon such as this one will, and at once. It 
shows to the owner of the patient, too, how 
easily and quickly a worse than useless animal 
can be restored by the man who knows how, 
which will lead to other practice for the owner 
and his friends. Approached thoughtfully and 
carefully, with absolute confidence in one’s abil- 
ity to bring things to a successful conclusion, 
it is one of the best practice builders that I have 
ever experienced. 

Ralph W. Balkam, M. D. V. 
Springfield, Mass 


BOTULISM IN HORSES AND MULES 


I have recently encountered an outbreak of 
botulism in horses and mules, during which 
four animals were lost. The fifth is a pecu- 
liar case to me in that the patient seems gen- 
erally hearty and well but is not recovering 
strength and coordination of the hind limbs. 
It is two weeks since this animal first became 
affected. I gave three curative doses of poly- 
valent botulinus antitoxin. The horse is in the 
slings now and has been most of the time, ap- 
parently being unable to use her hind limbs. I 
am giving arsenic and applying. counterirritants 
to the croup. What more can be done?— 
Pi. B. 

Reply: Botulism is rare in horses; forage 
poisoning is common. It is the latter cases that 
some are calling botulism. It is believed that 
no treatment other than the use of botulinus 
antitoxin, is of value in this affection. For for- 


age poisoning, the treatment you have been 
using has not been improved upon very much, 
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except that you might add to it the use of dras- 
tic cathartics with advantage. 





OBSTETRICAL CASE IN A MARE 
(Report awarded Ist prize) 

Early one morning last July I received a 
call from a client who stated that his mare 
was having trouble with foaling. This was 
about eight miles from my office. The roads 
were good, and I made a desperate effort to 
get there as quickly as possible and save the 
foal. 

When I arrived on the farm I found in a 
small orchard a fine black Percheron mare, 
weighing about 1,800 pounds, with a portion 
of the fetal membranes protruding from the 
vulva. The mare was apparently at ease. This 
was about 5:30 in the morning. Since the 
mare was due to foal, the owner had watched 
her closely. He told me that at three o’clock 
that morning the mare showed no signs of 
foaling. He saw her again two hours later, 
when he noticed the membranes protruding, but 
the mare was not laboring. 

I told the owner I believed the foal was 
dead. He was instructed to get some boiled 
water in a clean pail, some toilet soap and 
towels. A clean, roomy box stall was selected, 
into which the mare was placed. While the 
owner, his hired man and a neighbor was doing 
these things, I jumped into my obstetrical uni- 
form and with soap and antiseptic thoroughly 
cleansed my hands and arms and the genitals 
of the mare. 

I proceeded to examine the patient while she 
was in the standing position, as she made no 
attempt to lie down. I found a dead foal with 
anterior presentation, dorso-sacral position with 
the head deviated to the right. The head and 
front limbs were about in the position that 
would be occupied by the colt resting on the 
sternum with the head turned to the side and 
lying against its thorax. 

While I examined the mare, she labored so 
violently that I could scarcely bear the pres- 
sure on my arm. After I removed my arm 
she remained perfectly quiet. I realized by 
this time that I was going to have a man’s 
sized job. I commenced thinking of the best 
way to handle the case. I knew that labor 
must be controlled so that the dead foal could 
be removed by embryotomy, or it must be com- 
pletely controlled so that the position of the 
parts could be corrected. 

Complete chloroform anesthesia would con- 
trol labor, but when one must work with in- 
experienced help, success with anesthesia can- 
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not be depended on. There was another way 
to completely control labor—a way that has 
given me remarkable success in cows, but I 
had never tried it on mares. 

I put the casting harness on the mare, led 
her up to a corner of the stall, put a rope 
around her neck and tied this to a post with 
about six feet of slack. As she was backed to 
the end of the slack, the ropes on the casting 
harness were drawn up, and she went down 
very easily while pulling slightly on the neck 
rope. All four limbs were then tied, and one 
man took care of her head. A block and tackle 
with a good stout rope in it was fastened to 
a beam directly above the hind limbs of the 
mare. 

An area above the hocks, about six inches 
wide, was well padded with cotton and then 
a three-fourths inch rope wrapped five or six 
times around the padded area on each hock. 
The rope between both hocks was so tied that 
the block and tackle hook would pull equally 
on both limbs and could not slip to either side. 
The block and tackle hook was placed in posi- 
tion and the hind limbs released from the cast- 
ing harness. 

I now quickly got my hands and arms pre. 
pared and cleansed the genitals of the mare. 
I also got my sterilized sash cords ready. Two 
men at the block and tackle elevated the mare 
so that her external genitals were about eigh- 
teen inches above the level of the floor. This 
overcame labor to the extent that with little 
difficulty I could cord the front limbs and head 
of the fetus. It was not possible with the 
mare at this height to correct the position of 
the parts, but I got them corded. 

The men at the block and tackle were or- 
dered to raise. When the external genitals of 
the mare were about thirty inches from the 
level of the floor, I commanded them to stop. 
I quickly inserted my left arm and ordered 
one of the men to pull on the cord as I told 
him. With my left hand I grasped the canon 
bone of the foal and had the man pull on the 
cord until I could grasp the hoof in the hollow 
of my hand. With my left hand in this posi- 
tion, there was no danger of injuring the uterus 
of the mare. With my right hand I repelled 
the foal, which was very easy to do with the 
mare in this position. I ordered the man to 
pull on the cord, and instantly the position of 
the limb was corrected. I did likewise with 
the other limb. The position of the head, too, 
was readily corrected. The mare was in the 
elevated position about twenty minutes. 

She was now let down quickly and released 
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from all restraint, and the foal was delivered 
in the natural way. Five minutes after de- 
livery the mare got up, and with a little as- 
sistance the fetal membranes came away. The 
mare never missed a meal. 

In this way of handling, the animal and 
labor are completely controlled. The patient 
seems not to resist elevation very much and 
from every appearance is not at all uncomfort- 
able, except a little while elevated, and this 
should not be long since the parts can be 
quickly corrected with the mare elevated to 
the proper height, if they can be corrected 
without embryotomy. 

S. P. Holtz, D.V.M. 

West Point, Iowa. 





IMPACTION OF THE CECUM 

A gray gelding weighing 1300 pounds, in fair 
condition, had been working on a delivery 
wagon. On Friday evening, October 26th, at 7 
o’clock, the owner asked me to come and see 
the horse as the animal had a mild attack of 
colic and would not eat all his grain, but would 
lie down for a few minutes, then get up and try 
to urinate. 

Being prepared to go to a social at the time, 
I went over and found the horse standing and 
eating a little hay. The hired man informed-me 
that the patient had just urinated before I ar- 
rived. He also said that the horse had diarrhea 
that day and had not eaten all his oats that 
evening. The animal would eat hay for a few 
minutes, then would stop eating, paw a few 
times, lie down quietly for ten or fifteen minutes, 
then rise again. The pulse and temperature 
were normal, and there was no tympanites. 

I prescribed the following: 


Spirits ammonia arom......... a8 
Spirits ether  nit.<........ 5 i 
Ol Gat @. 8iadsic 83. O iss 


Instructions were given to call me in about 
three hours if there was no improvement. Noth- 
ing more was heard of the case until the follow- 
ing morning, Saturday, when I saw the horse 
at work. The animal worked all that day. 
There was slight purgation. The appetite was 
fair that day and also Sunday. ; 

On Monday morning I was called to see the 
horse again, and I found a condition similar to 
that encountered on my first call. I repeated 
the prescription, giving two pints of linseed oil 
this time. 

On Tuesday at 7:30 a. m., there was consid- 
erable purgation from the oil given the day 
previous. The intermittent pains were becom- 
ing more severe at ten to fifteen minute inter- 
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vals. The horse would try to urinate, but very 
little urine was passed. There was no tympan- 
ites. Pulse 60 and strong; temperature 102° F. 
Rectal examination revealed a hard, firm mass 
in the right sublumbar region. Pressure on 
this caused pain. Other parts of the intestines 
appeared normal. The bladder was empty, al- 
though the patient made frequent attempts to 
urinate. Diagnosis, impaction of the cecum. 

I decided to apply the treatment recom- 
mended by Dr. Gilyard in “Colics and Their 
Treatment.” Having passed the stomach tube, 
I washed about a gallon of solid material from 
the stomach and considerable slime, after which 
I injected slowly eight gallons of warm water 
containing an ounce of spirits of aromatic am- 
monia. I repeated this treatment twice a day 
for three days, when I noticed quite an im- 
provement in the horse. I then continued it 
once a day for three days more, and the animal 
made a good recovery. This is the first time 
I used this treatment, but from the results ob- 
tained, I would recommend it as well worth the 
trouble. 

W. Speirs, V. S. 

Wadena, Saskatchewan 


HATPIN FOUND IN HORSE’S JAW 

While practicing veterinary medicine in Wis- 
consin, I was called to a nearby town to assist 
the local veterinarian in the treatment of a sup- 
posed ulcerated molar in a very valuable mare, 
the property of the head surgeon at the Sisters’ 
Hospital. 

The history of the case was that the mare 
had been all right until the previous morning, 
when she refused to eat or drink and seemed to 
be suffering severe pains in her teeth. On ex- 
amination I could not find any symptoms of 
ulceration of the teeth. The jaws were set very 
tight, and the mare would not permit them 
being forced open. 

On manipulating the side of the head, I found 
a tender spot in the left temporal region, just 
a little above and anterior to the joint of the 
superior and inferior maxilla. My diagnosis 
was that some foreign body had penetrated this 
joint from the inside of the mouth. 

I removed the hair and used a local anes- 
thetic over the tender parts, then made an in- 
cision about one inch long through the skin, 
striking a hard object that dulled my scalpel. 
I caught hold of this with a pair of forceps, 
and by lifting upward and outward, I removed 
a lady’s hatpin eight inches in length. The 
mare immediately began to move the jaw. 

After treatment consisted of injecting 500 
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units tetanus antitoxin and covering the incision 
with oxid of zinc ointment. The mare was 
returned to her stall, given feed and water, and 
made a complete recovery without any further 
treatment. 
A. E. Orr 
Siloam Springs, Ark. 


POLL EVIL 


Dr. R. R. Dykstra says: “The only satisfac- 
tory treatment for this condition is the so-called 
radical operation.” Without taking issue with 
the Doctor, I want to say that I have some 
experiences that would cause me to hesitate 
before making that statement. 

Then comes Dr. L. A. Merillat and refers to 
the radical operation for poll evil as “that pop- 
ular operation.” I am not going to say that this 
is not a popular operation in some sections, for 
I have not been everywhere by any means; but 
I will say that with the exception of demonstra- 
tion work in the senior class of the clinic in 
veterinary colleges and for spectacular work at 
meetings of the A. V. M. A,, if it is a popular 
operation, I have failed to locate the neck of the 
woods in which it exists as such. 

If one wants to ascertain the exact rating of 
this operation in a section of the country, one 
should not accompany the surgeon, but should 
conduct a sort of follow-up campaign, about 
ninety days after the surgeon has passed 
through. Then one will find the poor “critters” 
that have been operated on standing around 
resting their chins on the ground with pus 
streaming down over their faces and an ex- 
pression as if sudden death would be a relief. 
By this time the owner or care-taker is getting 
good and tired of cleaning up this mess every 
day, and the things he will say will convey to 
your mind in no uncertain terms that neither 
the operation nor the surgeon is popular with 
him. 

What may happen to prevent the operation 
from being a success is just this. When the sur- 
geon removes a section of the ligamentum 
nuchae, one or more of the numerous varicties 
of pathogenic bacteria that are always present 
may crowd themselves along the side of the 
ligament until they are one-fourth inch or 
farther beyond where the knife reaches, and 
there unmolested they at once begin to multi- 
ply by a process best known to themse!ves. 
Then after the owner or attendant has dressed 
his horse’s head every day for about six months 
and the operative wound is about healed and he 
is just beginning to think that his troubles are 
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over, some day he will notice a hard enlarge- 
ment just back of the original wound, which 
looks like it contains pus. 

The owner will say to himself: “I have sub- 
jected my horse to the radical operation which 
I was led to believe was the ‘only sure cure,’ 
and I have doctored the animal faithfully for 
six months, and for the time and money I have 
spent on him, I now have a horse with a ‘real 
case’ of poll evil. What will I do now?” What 
he will decide to do, I am sure I do not know. 

It is not my intention to knock the radical 
operation, for in some cases it is a complete 
success, but in others it lacks about 150 per 
cent of being successful. 

Rembrandt Morgan 

Winfield, W. Va. 


HORSE BOTS IN HOG’S STOMACH 

The occurrence of horse bots in animals other 
that horses is occasionally observed, always so 
far as known only in animals whose food habits 
are such that they are likely to eat horse ma- 
nure or the viscera of dead horses. Dogs and 
pigs, for example, may thus ingest living bot 
larvae that in some instances will attach them- 
selves to the mucosa of the alimentary tract of 
their new host, and maintain themselves at least 
temporarily in this unusual location. Hall 
(1917, Journal of the American Veterinary Med- 
ical Association, vol. 52, pp. 177-184) has re- 
ferred to reports of several instances of the 
occurrence of the larvae of Gastrophilus intes- 
tinalis (G. equi) in the stomachs of dogs (nat- 
ural and artificial infections) and records the 
results of a number of his own experiments in 
which he found that larvae of this species, when 
fed to dogs, maintained themselves in diverse 
locations in the alimentary tract for as long as 
35 days. He found that larvae of Gastrophilus 
nasalis were apparently less capable than the 
larvae of G. intestinalis of maintaining them- 
selves in dogs when fed to them experimentally. 

The occurrence of bots in the stomach of the 
hog has been reported in Insect Life, vol. 3, 
p. 401, according to Bruner (1896), and I have 
been informed that the collections of the Zoolog- 
ical Division of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
contains specimens from several unpublished 
cases of the occurrence of horse bots in hogs. 
In all such cases the presumption is that the 
hogs had eaten the viscera of bot-infested horses 
or had swallowed the bots while feeding on 
horse manure that happened to contain living 
bots that for some reason had passed prema- 
turely from their host. 
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The writer has recently had the opportunity 
of seeing a case in which bots were found in a 
hog’s stomach. The stomach in question was 
brought to the Chicago laboratory of the Zool- 
ogical Division on February 20, 1925, by Dr. 
Otto Hornlein of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try Meat Inspection Service from one of the 
meat packing establishments where the hog had 
been slaughtered, and where the presence of 
the bots had been discovered at post-mortem 
inspection. Specimens of the bots were sent to 
the Zoological Division at Washington, D. C., 
where they were determined to be Gastrophilus 
intestinalis. Fourteen bots were attached to the 
stomach wall, thirteen of them in various stages 
of development in the cardiac gland region, and 





Stomach of hog showing bots (Gastrophilus 
intestinalis) attached to the mucosa. Photo by 
C. T. N. Marsh, Meat Inspection Laboratory, 
Chicago. 
one well developed in the esophageal region. 
No specimens were found in the fundus or py- 
loric region. H. B. Raffensperger, 
Zoological Division, 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry 
Chicago, III. 


The pig surveys recently inaugurated by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics are proving 
to be accurate indications of the future supply 
of hogs at central markets. A study of the 
relation between the increase or decrease in 
the number of sows farrowed and the receipts 
at stockyards in subsequent months has shown 
that the changes in the number of sows far- 
rowed from year to year forecasts almost ex- 
actly the change in the number of hogs that 
will be received at the stockyards the following 
season. 
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PUREBRED PIG RIVALS MYTHICAL 
GOOSE 


The goose that is alleged to have laid a gold- 
en egg every day has a close rival in present- 
day purebred livestock, judging from a report 
from a pig-club boy in South Carolina. “Five 
years ago last March,” he states in a letter to 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
“T joined a pig club that our county agent or- 
ganized in this county. I had a purebred pig 
then 8 weeks old. Since that time she has 
farrowed about 100 pigs. She paid for my 
clothes three years in high school and gave me 
spending money also. I am now in my second 
year in college and she is still doing the same.” 

The owner of this pig is now participating 
in the “Better-Sires Better-Stock” campaign for 
the improvement of domestic animals and urges 
that the advantages of well-bred stock be kept 
constantly before the public. 





EYE AFFECTION IN LAMBS 

I should like some advice on a bunch of 
sheep which are lambing now. The lambs are 
affected with some sort of eye trouble re- 
sembling pink eye. As soon as the lamb is 
born, the eyes are red and there is considerable 
lacrimation. Sometimes one eye only is af- 
fected and at other times both eyes. After the 
lamb is one day or two old, the eye will simply 
burst out of its socket. Some of the lambs die 
in two or three days. The ewes are in good 
condition and have no eye trouble. The affec- 
tion apparently is not contagious as none of the 
older sheep get it. The sheep have been cared 
for well all winter, had plenty of corn, oats, 
silage, clover and timothy hay, and have been 
well housed during bad weather. At one time 
in the summer of 1924 two of these ewes were 
affected with a similar eye trouble, but the 
condition cleared up in a few days without any 
treatment, and no further trouble was noticed 
until now when this eye condition has devel- 
oped in the young lambs. This is a large bunch 
of sheep, and the owner is very much alarmed 
about his lambs. Could this be a hereditary 
condition, or is it an infectious disease? 

—C. E. H. 

Reply by Dr. E. T. Baker: I should want to 
send in an eye or two to some bacteriological 
laboratory as you may be dealing with some 
streptococcic or like infection. On account of 
the wool and ease of infection, the lamb can 
take up almost anything while being born; even 
the Bacillus necrophorus sometimes acts this 
way. 
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The owner could instill some good antiseptic 
solution into the eyes as soon as the lambs are 
born, and as a routine treatment five grains of 
potassium iodid on the feed per ewe would do 
no harm. Of course, if a germ can be isolated 
and a bacterin used, that will give the quickest 
and best results. 

These are merely suggestions, and.as prac- 
titioners we know that is about all we can do 
in cases like this, and trust to luck in finding 
the real cause. 

With ewes at the price they are, it pays to 
give them all a shot of bacterin, say of the 
hemorrhagic septicemia type, or even the ag- 
gressin. And with plenty of feed, see that they 
get at least two or three miles of exercise daily, 
and a little bran several times a week. 


CESAREAN SECTION IN BOSTON 
TERRIER BITCHES 
(Report awarded 3rd prize) 

I have a wide and very successful experience 
with Boston bitches. The considerations are 
many that enter into the necessity for cesarean 
operation. Many Boston bitches are unable to 
deliver their puppies naturally due to some mal- 
formation of the puppies or pelvic capacity being 
lacking in the bitch, and the result is much labor 
of the brood matron. 

My experience has taught me never to try to 
deliver puppies forcibly. If one does, the results 
are a loss of the bitch and the puppies. Bostons 
are house dogs and will look to their owner for 
help and sympathy, while larger outdoor breeds 
help themselves. 

Usually the bitch when her time is up will 
refuse to eat, but some will eat right up to the 
beginning of labor. After labor starts, the de- 
livery should follow the appearance of the water 
‘bag in short order. If the matron has labored 
two or three hours without natural delivery, 
operate at once while the bitch is strong, not 
letting the matron become exhausted, and you 
will be successful. 

The shock from the operation, in my opinion, 
is little if any greater than that from natural 
delivery. of the litter. My success in cesarean 
section is due to cleanliness in preparation for 
the operation and proper dressing to avoid in- 
fection. Care in administering anesthetics is a 
big factor. I prefer H. M. C. tablets hypoder- 
mically. Wait 30 or 40 minutes and then ad- 
minister the ether. This will avoid the occur- 
rence of mechanical pneumonia. Careful nurs- 
ing for the first two days following the opera- 
tion will lead to rapid recovery. If the matron 
should neglect the puppies during that time, 
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they must be fed for they weaken very quickly. 

My advice is never to operate on a bitch that 
has become exhausted by laboring, unless one 
wants to save the litter and feed by bottle, for 
the bitch will die. 

As many as three and four litters may be de- 
livered from one bitch by cesarean section with- 
out difficulty. I have operated on some bitches 
that whelped naturally afterwards. 

Charles J. Gruber 

Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


COWS FAILING TO BREED 

i am having trouble with some cows that 
come in heat regularly and feel normal in every 
way. They discharge a large quantity of clear 
fluid at estrum period. I have been irrigating 
them with sodium bicarbonate alternating with 
sodium chlorid solution—K. S. 

Reply by J. F. DeVine: As to cows that 
come in heat regularly and do not conceive, I 
have discussed this very thing several times in 
VETERINARY MEDICINE, and you will probably 
find my articles by referring to some of your 
old numbers. If the tubes are diseased enough 
to be even slightly enlarged, we cannot hope 
for conception. Only recently I reported a case 
of a very valuable purebred cow that had a dis- 
eased and enlarged right tube and apparently 
anormal right ovary, but of course the diseased 
tube prevented conception, notwithstanding 
that the animal was ovulating regularly from 
the right ovary. I advised the local veterinarian 
to massage the left ovary at regular intervals. 
This was about a year ago, and the cow has 
since conceived in the left tube. 


GRUNTS FROM THE AIR 

On the premises where hog cholera was re- 
ported to exist during the month there were 
188 hogs when the disease appeared. However, 
59 of them were dead and 85 others were sick 
before the outbreaks were reported. 

A certain farmer owned a dog which de- 
veloped the habit of visting a nearby slaughter 
house where the employees would feed it. 
Being a thrifty sort of an animal it would take 
the bones home for future use. However, the 
hogs on the place learned where the dog was 
hiding these bones and now there is another 
farmer telling the neighbors what an awful 
thing hog cholera is. 

Late in December a diagnosis was made of 
hog cholera on a certain farm, which peeved 
the owner very much, as he contended that the 
trouble with his hogs was not cholera. The 
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carcasses of the animals that died were dis- 
posed of by burial in shallow graves, and soon 
the place proved to be a popular cafeteria for 
the dogs of the neighborhood. Now the farm- 
ers on two adjoining places are figuring up the 
cost of vaccination as well as burying a few 
carcasses of their own. 

On a certain farm where an outbreak of hog 
cholera was caused by feeding garbage from 
an army camp, the owner admitted that he had 
been warned there was danger in feeding this 
product, but states that “some people had said 
that this was all hosh.” He can now qualify 
as an authority on the subject. 

I. K. Atherton. 

College Park, Md. 


NASAL CATARRH FOLLOWING 
DISTEMPER 


An eight months old Collie puppy, convales- 
cent from a very severe attack of distemper, 
still has a nasal discharge that pastes up the 
nostrils. I have had the case under treatment 
a little over two weeks, and the puppy had been 
sick about two weeks when I was called. It 
has been pretty pert the last three days, and 
the appetite is returning. I have given serum 
galore and four doses of bacterins in all, two 
in the last five days. I believe if I had a strict- 
ly nasal catarrh bacterin to give, it would be 
indicated more than anything else. I am using 
triple arsenates with nuclein, Brumley’s dis- 
temper tablets and cod liver oil. What else 
can you suggest? I would discharge the pa- 
tient but for the nasal catarrh—F. B. 

Reply: You will find 2% grain tablets of 
ammonium chlorid, one tablet three times a 
day, beneficial. It is necessary, however, for 
the puppy to have something in the stomach 
when these tablets are given as they are rather 
irritating. In addition to this, inhalations of 
oil of eucalyptus every two or three hours to 
clear out the nasal passages, will add greatly 
to the comfort of the patient and facilitate 
recovery. 


The production of commercial feeds is an 
extensive industry. There are numerous com- 
mercial feeds for dairy cows, calves, poultry and 
all other animals. Because of the extent of the 
manufacture of commercial feeds most states 
have laws to protect the feeder. From reports 
of investigations of commercial feeds the neces- 
sity for regulations is quite evident. Thus in a 
recent bulletin published by the Vermont ex- 
periment station it is shown that of about 1/6 
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or 16-2/3% of commercial feeds 1100 samples 
tested were in some respect deficient. 


PRODUCING ABORTION IN 
MISMATED BITCH 


I should like to know if there is any safe, 
reliable way to abort a bitch. She has been 
served accidentally by a cur and is only a 
couple of weeks along.—B. T. H. 

Reply: The most practical treatment for a 
bitch in this condition is a laparotomy. Pick 
up the horns of the uterus and stroke and mas- 
sage them between the thumb and the finger, 
thus rupturing the vesicle-like fetuses and 
breaking loose their attachment. The opera- 
tion is safe and may be done under local or 
general anesthesia, as you prefer, and does not 
harm the animal. However, it is seldom worth 
while, since the trouble will soon be over any- 
way. There is nothing whatsoever to the super- 
stition that a purebred bitch once bred to a 
mongrel will not produce purebred progeny 
thereafter. 





GLAND TRANSPLANTATION 


I should like to have some information re- 
garding the surgical operation for testicular 
gland transplantation as reported by Dr. Ser- 
gius Voronoff.—J. R., Mexico. 

Reply by H. E. Bemis, Iowa State College: 
An article appearing in the British Medical 
Journal under date of October 21, 1922, refers 
to this subject and gives the results of 120 
grafts performed on animals which were re- 
ported to the twenty-eighth French Congress 
of Medicine in October, 1919. ‘Very little is 
given about the technic in this article but refer- 
ence is made to the original illustrated mono- 
graph, entitled “Greefes Testiculaires” by Dr. 
Sergius Voronoff, Paris, published by G. Doin, 
1922. 

The portion of the article in the British 
Medical Journal referred to, which deals with 
the technic of the operation, is as follows: 

“Placed under the skin or under the muscles, 
the grafts, even under the most favorable con- 
ditions, only survive in part; the center ne- 
croses; the cortex usually survives but is re- 
absorbed in a few months. Placed, however, 
in such a position as the peritoneal cavity or 
the tunica vaginalis, where exudation can be 
made rapidly, the graft may survive for sev- 
‘eral years. A graft of the entire:testicle may 


be made, but it must be of small volume and 
young; for the most part the grafting of frag- 
ments is preferable. 





Dr. Voronoff advises that’ 
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the testicle should be divided into two, four, 
six or eight portions according to its size, the 
tunica albuginea scarified lightly, and the frag- 
ments attached by a catgut stitch above and 
below in such a way that the glandular face 
is in contact with the tunica; the fragments 
should not touch each other, but should be 
everywhere in direct contact with the tissues 
of their new host. Dr. Voronoff now supports 
the view of Professor Retterer, who affirms 
that the epithelial cells are the agents of the 
cellular secretion, both internal and external, 
and that the seminal cell is at once exocrine 
and endocrine. When in testicular grafts these 
cells are deprived of the excretory canal they 
cease to elaborate the spermatozoa, and act 
only in the endocrine sense; to the interstitial 
cells a nutritive function is attributed.” 





POULTRY SANITATION 


All of the diseases of poultry, including in- 
festation with parasites, are to a large extent 
the result of improper housing and sanitary 
conditions. Poorly lighted or ventilated houses 
are a strong predisposing factor to disease. In- 
sufficient attention to yards and droppings in 
the houses are all factors which contribute to 
losses. The advice of your veterinarian regard- 
ing sanitation, feeding and sanitary conditions 
will be found just as valuable as his advice re- 
garding the cause of your losses or the methods 
of controlling poultry diseases. Competent 
veterinary service and advice, if properly fol- 
lowed, are certain to make poultry-raising more 
profitable—Pitman-Moore Co. 





TOEPECKING AND CANNIBALISM 
AMONG CHICKS 


Toepecking and cannibalism are two vices 
that often become hard to .deal with. Chicks 
are naturally attracted by bright objects and 
often peck at each others eyes and toes be- 
cause of their brightness. Continued pecking 
may lead to bleeding. The taste of blood in- 
creases the chicks determination to attack more 
vigorously and a ruined toe and finally a dead 
chick is the result. 

The craving to constantly peck at some- 
thing may be increased by malnutrition or 
crowding. Chicks fed a ration deficient in ani- 
mal protein and not allowed range where they 
can get worms or bugs soon develop toepecking 
or cantiibalism.’ Overcrowding is also very 
conducive to°‘cannibalism because of the inti- 
mate coritact and lack of other things to keep 
them: busy: 
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The most effective method of breaking up 
this habit is to turn the chickens out of doors 
on ground containing some green vegetation. 
In cold weather they may be let out on the 
sunny side of the brooder house during the 
warm part of the day. On days when this is 
not possible, sprouted oats, green vegetables 
or chunks of green sod may be placed in the 
brooder. An oat sprouter may be made as fol- 
lows: “Along one side of the brooder pen 
spread a pail or two of oats that have soaked 
over night. These are spread about a half inch 
thick and covered with a little sand a couple 
of days before the chicks are hatched. Sprinkle 
them daily with water and with the heat from 
the brooder stove a fine growth of green 
food will be available for the little fellows.” 
—Pound, Hints to Poultrymen, Vol. II, No. 5. 

Sour milk, buttermilk or semi-solid butter- 
milk helps to satisfy the craving for and re- 
quirement of proteins. 

Bleeding toes may be dipped in tar to pre- 
vent further injury and facilitate healing. 

Remember that overcrowding of the brooder 
house leads to a great many disasters. 





GOOD SANITATION ESSENTIAL IN 
CONTROL OF FOWL CHOLERA 

Sanitary yards and clean poultry houses prop- 
erly ventilated, together with wholesome, prop- 
erly balanced rations, tend to prevent the occur- 
rence of fowl cholera. Little dependence can 
be placed upon the curative or preventive value 
of medicines or vaccines in controlling fowl 
cholera. Improperly drained poultry yards 
should be avoided, while pure drinking water 
and wholesome rations free from filth should 
be provided at all times. The use of self-feeders 
and drinking containers so constructed as to 
prevent pollution is recommended. Frequent 
cleaning of litter and dirt from the houses, fol- 
lowed by proper disinfection, should be carried 
out in a systematic way. 

To prevent outbreaks of fowl cholera being 
introduced it is advisable to quarantine all newly 
purchased stock, as well as fowls exhibited at 
shows, for three weeks before admitting them 
to the flock. Uncooked garbage containing 
poultry offal should not be fed to chickens. In 
localities where fowl cholera is prevalent the 
intermingling of neighboring flocks and the 
part played by sparrows, pigeons and buzzards 
in transporting the infection from farm to farm 
should be recognized. Every possible precau- 
tion against these agencies should be applied 
when the disease exists in a community. The 
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spread of fowl cholera in a flock may be 
checked by isolating all sick chickens and burn- 
ing the dead ones. The healthy chickens shou!d 
be removed from the yard or premises where 
the disease appeared and divided into as many 
groups as possible. The infected yard should 
be plowed and not used for poultry for a’ period 
of two months or longer.—Animal Pathology 
Exch., Univ. of Illinois. 





PUBLICITY AND POULTRY PRACTICE 
(Report awarded 2nd Prize) 
Much has been said and written about the 


advantages both of an ethical way to bring 
the veterinary profession before the public 
and the expansion of poultry practice. Dean 
R. R. Dykstra’s recent paper on veterinary pub- 
licity surely points out how one can build up 
the confidence and esteem of the community 
with regard to veterinary work and efficiency. 

To me it seems that one of the best ways 
and one of the most logical and reliable steps 
to attain that coveted publicity is given to the 
modern veterinarian through the increased in- 
terest of our farmers and certain people of the 
smaller country towns in the raising and the 
rearing of poultry. Everywhere farm bureaus 
are actively engaged in building up cooperative 
societies not only to dispose of eggs and dress- 
ed fowls of all kinds but also to buy in larger 
quantities and therefore more economically 
things necessary and essential to the proper 
raising of poultry and distribution of the fin- 
ished product in the form of eggs, baby chicks, 
fowls for breeding purposes or dressed poultry 
for the ever ready markets of our mammoth 
cities. Why not bury the chip and join hands 
with these men actively engaged ,to further 
this, our oldest and yet newest branch of animal 
industry, and if we may use the expression 
“get in on the ground floor.” 

Problems with regard to diseases crop up 
continually and if one serves as an adviser to 
one of the corporations, one can only benefit 
oneself as well as the common interest of bet- 
ter stock and better health in our flocks.. Dr. 
Van Es’s recent figures on the ravages of the 
avian type of tuberculosis amongst hogs are 
not only interesting but point out a fine justi- 
fication to all those interested in poultry prac- 
tice. To be successful a thorough knowledge 
is essential for it is only the informed: worker 
who’ gets on with it, but to my mind there is 
a wonderful opportunity. Yes, we know there 
are those who laugh, those who ‘think it is 
ridiculous to go out a few miles to vaccinate a 
flock of birds or to hold a post mortem exami- 
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nation or make a laboratory examination just 
of a chicken. But it surely is a gratifying thing 
if an owner reports that his losses, which 
amounted to ten. or twelve the day before 
treatment, are checked, and it is this thing that 
helps every man in the field to proper recogni- 
tion. Statistics, black on white, and if that is 
not convincing enough, a little arithmetic of 
one’s own, surely must convince the most ar- 
dent follower of time honored prejudices to do 
a little constructive thinking along new lines. 

Surely our profession cannot say that there 
was no warning with the work of men of Dr. 
Kaupp’s type and that of Drs. Ward and Gal- 
lagher, then of the B.-A. I., of the fine contri- 
butions of the Animal Pathology Exchange, 
University of Illinois, Graham, Tunicliff, and 
others too numerous to mention, in whom we 
have admirable pioneers. We the practitioners 
do not have to break the ice—that has been 
done. What we have to do is just to prepare 
ourselves and the more we do the more inter- 
esting we will find it. Work of any kind never 
was without its proper reward. 

But allow us to mention a few samples. A 
farmers’ club was anxious to learn the reasons 
for the alarming losses in their flocks. One 
of the members was asked to prepare a paper 
on the subject, but this man feeling his incom- 
plete knowledge substituted the veterinarian. 
The lecture was held, every member present 
showing the biggest interest. A round table 
discussion followed which showed not only the 
astounding problems coming up eternally but 
also again the vast interest of everyone con- 
cerned, a discussion which would have been of 
interest to any veterinarian. We believe there 
is an: opportunity: \Sincethen’a number of 
flocks are treatedj;>:and: there are  contin- 
ually queries with regard to poultry coming in. 
One Saturday ten°-hens were presented for 
‘post mortem examination by four different own- 
ers, which I just mention to show the feasi- 
bility of the plan. 

There are excellent laboratories always ready 
to cooperate if we lack equipment and facili- 
ties, and in most cases results of treatment are 
very gratifying, especially to the lay observer. 
With proper diagnosis, with proper and guard- 
ed prognosis, with sanitation and regulation of 
feeding and management alone, very good re- 
sults can be obtained, and where biologics are 
indicated the ratio of recoveries is still better. 
It is results which make for sound practice and 
the necessary confidence: It is our fault if peo- 
ple say, “We did not know that that could be 
done,” meaning, for instance, testing a flock 
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for tuberculosis. Of course, it is work for one- 
self but rather pleasant. 

There is another aspect I should: like to 
mention. Birds in good health, thrifty, laying 
at top notch capacity, mean contented wives 
and mothers and sisters, for it is they who get 
the returns from the poultry. It -is over the 
country phones where these things are dis- 
cussed. One will be surprised how fast the 
news travels of a successfully treated flock 
which appeared to be in a rather hopeless con- 
dition. We realize there are failures. Per- 
haps they are of diagnosis, perhaps of progno- 
sis, perhaps of therapeutics, but they are prone 
to happen in alf lines of practice. It is through 
these mistakes and errors, we learn, but sum- 
ming up the situation, I believe that there is an 
opportunity not only for publicity but also for 
additional service with the proper rewards. A 
publicity in a dignified ethical way and another 
step towards the elimination of the “horse doc- 
tor” of yesteryear. 

H. J. Magens, V.M.C.,V.S. 
Stewartville, Minn. 





LEG WEAKNESS IN ROOSTER 


I bought a very fine, high priced Barred Ply- 
mouth Rock cock, two years old, from an eas- 
tern breeder last winter. A month later the 
bird developed leg trouble. At every step he 
tries to put his foot above his head. Both feet 
and legs act the same way. There is no de- 
formity, enlargement nor swelling. He crows 
and eats but is otherwise helpless and cannot 
chase or tread hens. I had a similar case last 
year, when a cock from the same breeder 
showed similar trouble, could not use his legs, 
sat around, always ate some, but a few months 
later went light and died. What is the cause 
and treatment? I want to save him. My other 
chickens are all healthy.—E. H. B. 

Reply by Dr. Sivert Ericksen: The bird is 
apparently affected with a condition termed 
paralysis or leg weakness. This condition is 
manifested in various forms. Sometimes both 
feet go forward but more often one foot goes 
forward and the other’ backward. There is 
power of movement of the feet but no power of 
coordination. The cause of this paralysis re- 
mains a mystery. It is not an infectious or 
contagious disease as far as we can demonstrate. 
In a good many cases of this kind, we find 
heavy infestations of parasites, either of the 
ascaris or capillaria species. At other times 
no parasites are found. Postmortem findings 
usually consist only of an atrophy of all the 
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vital organs. Treatment is seldom satisfactory. 
A few cases have recovered when given an an- 
thelmintic such as four drops of oil of cheno- 
podium in 10 c.c. of castor oil followed by the 
feeding of nutritious foods supplemented with 
bone meal. At this station we have conducted 
a large number of experiments both on trans- 
mission of this disease and on treatment of 
affected birds. So far these experiments have 
yielded nothing of real value. 


A WEEK’S PRACTICE IN OREGON 


After reading in VETERINARY MEDICINE the re- 
ports of practice in different parts of the coun- 
try, one is anxious to know what other fellows 
are doing also. I notice in a number of re- 
ports the horses that are treated. Now, in 
my practice horses mean very little. Most 
farmers will get along the best they can with- 
out spending any money in the treatment of 
their faithful friend, the horse, but let a cow, 
sheep, dog or chickens get sick, and they are 
not long in calling the veterinarian. Only in 
the fall do we get to treat the horse, and then 
we have forage poisoning, especially in the 
foothills where the hay is contaminated with 
fern. Of course, we treat a good many horses, 
but not as many as one would think consider- 
ing the number in our practicing territory. 

Case No. 1: March 10th, called to test 12 
dairy cows for public sale. Our law requires 
that all dairy cattle must pass the tuberculin 
test before being sold at auction. 

Case No. 2: March 11th, called to see a cow 
that had thrown her “calf bed” as the owner 
put it. Eversion of the uterus is a very com- 
mon occurrence the last two years, and I am 
at a loss as to the reason for it. 

Case No. 3: March 11th, called eight miles 
to see a cow that had fallen off a bridge. On 
arrival I found the animal in labor, and on 
examination, found two front feet of the fetus 
and head turned back. After placing the calf 
in the normal position, I succeeded in effecting 
delivery. 

Case No. 4: March 11th, called to deliver 
calf. On arrival I found the head in the 
Passage with legs doubled back. In a few 
minutes I was able to make delivery of a dead 








fetus. I find a number of still born calves this 
spring. 
Case No. 5: March 11th, about 10 p. m. I 


was called to treat a cow for milk fever. On 
arrival I found a five-year-old Jersey with a 
broken femur due to other cows forcing her 
off a bank. This cow was driven to the barn 
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as usual without showing any outstanding 
symptoms, but on lying down and being forced 
to rise, a complete fracture was evidenced. 
Case No. 6: March 12th, called to treat a 
horse at a logging camp, the animal having a 
snag in the forefoot; also a cow with stricture 


in one teat. The cow was the cause of the call, 
not the horse. 
Case No. 7: March 12th, called to see a 


young cow that refused to eat. After making 
an examination, I diagnosed the case as one of 
traumatic pericarditis. On March 26th this 
cow died and postmortem examination revealed 
a baling wire, three inches long, passing through 
the diaphragm into the pericardial sac. Due 
to the use of baled hay, foreign bodies are very 
common. 

Case No. 8: March 12th, called to treat a 
cow that had thrown her “calf bed” as the 
owner stated. He said he tried to pull the 
afterbirth from her and the whole thing came 
out. In the last two years this condition has 
been increasing and seems to affect cows in 
the best of condition. 

Case No. 9: March 13th called to a logging 
camp to treat a bruised shoulder in a horse. 
On arrival I found a mare with a large swell- 
ing on both sides of the neck. After making 
two bold incisions and packing, I left the animal 
in care of her attendants. 

Case No. 10: March 14th, called twenty miles 
to treat a cow for choke. On arrival I found 
a cow bloated with gas.’ After using a trocar, 
I proceeded to make an examination and was 
surprised to find a greasy jumper well on the 
way to the rumen. 

Case No. 11: March 14th, called four miles 
to remove an afterbirth that had been hanging 
for three days. This is one kind of work that 
I cannot learn to like. 

Case No. 12: March 15th called eight miles 
to treat a cow for stricture of the teat. This 
is a very common condition, especially in the 
logged-off land, due to bruises, etc. 

Case No. 13: March 15th, castrated 129 
lambs, also docked tails. This is hard work, 
and one needs a good back to stand it. Never- 
theless, it is quite profitable as we collect 25 
cents per animal for castration and 5 cents per 
for docking. Only in the last two years have 
the sheep men of the valley employed a veter- 
inarian to do this kind of work, due to the price 
of wool and lambs. 

Case No. 14: March 16th, called to test ten 
cows for a party intending to supply milk in 
the city. 
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Case No. 15: March 16th, called two miles 
to treat a cow for milk fever. 

In conclusion, I might state how my prac- 
tice balances up, the following covering the 
percentages during the last six months: 


Cattle 76% 
Sheep 12% 
Horses 9% 
Dogs 3% 


G. F. Korinek, V.S., B.V.Sc. 
Stayton, Oregon. 





A TRIBUTE TO A HORSE 


The following verses are taken from a little 
book written by my father: 
. Old Rock 
I see old Rock just through the fence; , 
How weak he looks and old; 
His hair is falling off in spots; 
He feels the damp and cold. 


He hangs his head, his step is slow; 
’Tis plain enough to see 

His twenty years are more to him 
Than fifty are to me. 


Then, in my happy courting days, 
He knew the very night 

That I would swing the stable door 
And greet him with delight. 


He knew the girl I loved was waiting, 
Far away and fair; 
He seemed to say, “’Twill not be long 
Before I take you there.” ~ 
Some of my earliest recollections are of rid- 
ing old Rock to the cornfield. He was a black 
horse with his neck stiff from poll evil when I 
can remember him, but he had been a noble 
steed in his day. My father has been dead 
twenty-seven years, but you can see by these 
verses that I come by my love for animals 
naturally. 
Rembrandt Morgan 
Winfield, W. Va. 


ADMINISTERING CARBON BISULPHID 


I should like to know if there is any way to 
give carbon bisulphid to horses for bots other 
than in capsules. I have heard that it is all 
right given in milk—S. H. M. 

Reply: Carbon bisulphid is ordinarily given 
to horses in capsules, but it has long been given 
as an emulsion in milk by those who would 
rather drench a horse than administer capsules. 
If you want to avoid the use of capsules, why 
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not employ the stomach tube? The remedy 
could thus be given in milk or water or any 
vehicle that would give it the necessary bulk. 





THE SOCIAL STANDING OF THE 
VETERINARIAN 


The March issue contained a very able article 
on “The Prospective Veterinary Student” by 
Dr. Henry Hell, of the Eastern Iowa Veteri- 
nary Association. Bravo, Doctor! You are the 
first man with enough spunk to admit the truth, 
even though it hurts! 

I am living in Philadelphia, the sixth largest 
city in the world and the third largest in the 
United States. In comparison with the earn- 


* ings of other veterinarians who are independent 


practitioners having no state or city jobs, my 
earnings are said to be as good as those of my 
average fellow practitioner. I have a fairly 
good modern education and was fairly success- 
ful in the business world before again taking up 
the active practice'of my chosen profession. 
My practice is 25 per cent horses, 75 per cent 
dogs and cats. 

Now comes my side of the story. No matter 
where I go, I am still “the horse doctor, ha! ha! 
ha!” The osteopath, chiropractor, chiropodist, 
optometrist, dentist, physician, lawyer, etc., are 
somebody with a future. There is no financial 
limit to their earnings provided they are reason- 
ably good in their professions. My uncle, a 
reasonably good dentist, earns an average of 
$6.00 per hour during a ten-hour day, or $60.00 
per day (gross, but exclusive of cost of pros- 
thetic work). My cousin, a physician, “takes 
in” an average of $40.00 per day. Neither of 
these men are exceptionally clever; neither have 
had the preliminary education that I have had; 
both are in my immediate neighborhood—the 
only thing in their favor is that both graduated 
about eighteen years ago, whereas I graduated 
in 1917. 

However, I don’t think there is a practicing 
veterinarian in the United States who “takes in” 
$60.00 per day, six days in the week, fifty weeks 
in the year (counting two weeks for a much 
needed vacation). 

People at present look to the future. My 
friends are all too refined to openly say so, but 
several of my very intimate friends have in- 
formed me that my social standing would be 
better were I plain “Mr.” instead of “Horse or 
Dog Doctor.” And here is proof: 

Last summer I sojourned for several days at 
a pretentious summer resort hotel as Mr. Mann. 
While there I was introduced to a young man 
who was a “Doctor” and asked him to join our 
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sailing party. Later I was “called down” by 
one of the young ladies present who told me 
the young man “was only a horse doctor, and 
she could see no reason why he was socially 
desirable—a poor business man was more de- 
sirable because he had a future, whereas a horse 
doctor was a back number (this is the young 
lady’s argument, not mine), and if he had any 
sense and brains he would study something else 
at once or go into business, but she did not 
want to be seen ‘going around’ or even perhaps 
(blush) ‘falling for’ a horse doctor who would 
always be poor!” 

You see, she did not condemn him but his 
company, and a man is “known by the company 
he keeps.” The most an average good veteri- 
narian will ever make is a poor living. He can 
never afford the luxuries and most of the com- 
forts of the average physician, dentist, druggist, 
etc.—no big cars, no big fees so that he could 
see less patients and devote more time to ser- 
ious study—no chauffeur for his car (usually a 
battered tin Lizzy in the veterinarian’s case) so 
that he can relax after a trying case, etc. 

My advice is, stay away, young man! He 
who studies veterinary medicine, unless he has 
a lucrative small animal practice all ready to 
step into, is forty-’leven different kinds of a fool! 

Bernard Mann, D. V. M. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


A LACK OF AGREEMENT AMONG 
LEADERS 


I want to comment on a news item appear- 
ing in the March issue of VETERINARY MEDICINE, 
quoting Dr. Stange as stating at the resent 
Iowa meeting at Des Moines: “Hog vaccination 
in the hands of farmers has cost Iowa several 
million dollars in the last year. Politicians 
who seek favor from the farmer by putting 
the vaccination of livestock in his hands really 
damage the farmer. When unskilled vaccina- 
tors begin to work upon hogs, the animals die 
by the thousand. The veterinary profession 
makes a plea against this practice, not only for 
selfish reasons, but for the safety of the whole 
livestock industry of Iowa.” 


I am sure that veterinary practitioners from 
every county in the state of Iowa will join me 
in congratulating Dr. Stange on this frank and 
wholesome statement of the conditions as they 
have existed for the past ten or twelve years. 

It is the ardent hope of the practitioners of 
Iowa that veterinarians now employed by the 
extension department of the Iowa State College 
and working in conjuction with the Chief of 
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the Division of Animal Industry of the State 
Department of Agriculture, now going from 
one county to another conducting schools of 
instruction for laymen in the use of hog cholera 
serum and virus and kindred subjects, will 
also see the light of day and awaken to the 
fact that they are prostituting the profession 
for which they were educated. 
Henry Hell, Chairman, 
Publicity Committee, Eastern Iowa 


Veterinary Association. 





THE PROSPECTIVE VETERINARY 
STUDENT 


Accepting Dr. Henry Hell’s invitation to dis- 
cuss the article of like heading in the March 
issue of Veterinary Medicine (page 134), I will 
make a few remarks, which I intend only for 
the good of the profession, and I hope for the 
good of his beloved son. 

With reference to his two questions in the 
first paragraph, I would say as follows: No. 1: 
Subject the advice of veterinary educators to 
the most critical analysis, but don’t be partial 
in your final decision. No. 2: Yes, it is for 
the best interest of existing practitioners at this 
time to encourage young men to enter the pro-. 
fession. 

Here are my reasons for this belief: The 
young man who comes out of the present day 
college brings with him a very broad profes- 
sional and general education, enough to stand 
out as a beacon light to the profession and gain 
for it the social standing it deserves. Contrast 
him to the old timer who came from the old 
two-year school which he was permitted to 
enter with less than an eighth grade education. 
I believe that after a fellow spends four years 
of time and several hundred dollars for an up- 
to-date veterinary education he will at least.have 
enough professionalism about him to demand a 
professional fee for the services he renders, 
which eventually will be a great help to the 
whole profession. We need new blood in our 
ranks to keep us from becoming stale. It is not 
so much the lack of work as it is the small fees 
we are able to obtain for such work that is dis- 
couraging a great number of our practitioners 
today. This condition can be overcome only 
by proper cooperation between the practitioners. 
Cooperation requires intelligence and education, 
which I believe the new graduates will bring 
to our ranks. 

With reference tothe salaried jobs mentioned 
by Dr. Hell, I must say there is more truth than 
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poetry in this, but there is a reason, and I think 
it is this—too many of our older practitioners 
fail to keep up-to-date, to take any part in poli- 
tics or other public affairs, and are unable to 
go out and make a graceful appearance before 
‘the public. A good appearance and the ability 
to come before the public are far more impor- 
tant to the salaried job holder than the ability 
to diagnose or treat a case. Furthermore, a 
man who is settled in practice, as a rule, does 
not want a job that he may have today but not 
tomorrow. In a great many instances the new 
graduate is driven to a salaried job by some 
old timer who is not so courteous as Dr. Hell, 
who would encourage him in practice. 

It is more apt to be like this: Some old timer 
holds valuable territory and has held it since 
territorial days but kas not progressed in sev- 
eral score years. He has feathered his nest 
from the days gone by when living was cheap 
and fees were high. He often talks about quit- 
ting and really causes people to believe he is 
going to retire. Some good up-to-date farmer 
meets a young veterinarian and tells him of 
old man So-and-So who is out of date, well 
heeled and ready to quit. The young veterinar- 
ian looks over the territory, decides it is a good 
one and locates there. At once clouds of jeal- 


.ousy appear on the old man’s horizon, and 
instead of being the good sport he had talked 
of being and quitting, or being the man he 
should be if he desires to stay in the game and 
posting up by attending veterinary meetings and 
subscribing for a good journal or two, he tries 


to hold his old clients by cutting prices. The 
clients soon hear of the difference in price but 
do not investigate the difference in services, 
and before long the newcomer’s spirit is broken, 
and with the brand of a hold-up man he quits 
to seek a salaried job. The old man goes back 
in the rut, having ruined his own territory and 
all adjoining it for years to come. What is left 
for the young fellow to do but to ask his fa- 
vorite professor, who has public influence, to 
pull a few strings for him and get him a sal- 
aried job? I say, grasp the young fellow by the 
hand, encourage him, cooperate with him and 
help to elevate the standard of the profession 
to where it belongs. 

To paragraph three, regarding the importance 
of veterinary educators recognizing the man in 
private practice, I say, “Amen, brother Amen.” 
If there are men among our veterinary educa- 
tors who cannot see that the practitioner is “the 
salt of the profession,” as Dr. Ferneyhough has 
rightfully called him, let the noose pull tight 
and quick. I am content to believe that the 
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rank and file of our veterinary educators and 
those in official positions are with us, and while 
they may not have realized in the past that we 
need them and they need us, they do now. 

To paragraph four, with reference to the 
control of veterinary associations by other than 
practitioners, I can say from experience that 
too many of our practitioners do not take 
enough interest in association meetings for the 
good of the profession. As to the time required 
to do their bit, it is nill compared with what 
some of them spend around pool halls and other 
obscure places, which adds many fold to their 
overhead, but they don’t realize it. A well ap- 
pointed place of business with a few livestock 
necessities is a great help to every practice. 

I pass paragraph five. 

To paragraph six, I say, your boy is too 
young at sixteen to advise to settle on anything 
definite. He does not realize yet what the 
future holds in store for him, and nine chances 
out of ten, if you start him to school now, he 
will pick the school that made the best record 
in football last season in preference to the one 
with the best faculty and equipment for the pro- 
fession he may choose. Too many of our boys 
nowadays want to go to school for the sole pur- 
pose of spending dad’s money and trying to 
make the team. If your boy has any liking for 
the veterinary profession, encourage him. Send 
him to a school where he can take four full 
years of psychology, public speaking, debate 
and argumentation in connection with his vet- 
erinary course, and I am sure he will make a 
valuable asset to the profession and will never 
rue the day of his entry. 

I cannot help but see a bright future for the 
veterinary profession if things continue to go 
as they have. I actually know several people 
who know what a veterinarian really is and 
what he is supposed to know, in spite of the 
fact that one can’t find out in any up-to-date 
dictionary. Webster doesn’t make any dis- 
tinction between the graduate and the non- 
graduate. He says they treat horses, but the 
modern veterinarian treats everything from the 
honey bee to the elephant. The A. V. M. A. 
should instruct the publishers of dictionaries as 
to what,a veterinarian is and what the different 
veterinary degrees stand for. Dr. Hell as 
Chairman of the Publicity Committee of the 
Eastern Iowa Veterinary Association, can give 
the profession some valuable publicity by taking 
a different attitude towards it himself and put- 
ting prospective veterinary students in touch 
with the different institutions where veterinary 
medicine is taught. 
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The future of the veterinary profession lies 
in the proper education not only of the men who 
enter the profession but of the public in gen- 
eral. The veterinarian must know his business, 
and the public must know who, why and what 
a veterinarian is. The county agents and others 
tell the farmers what they are and what they 
are for, and sometimes more. Why should not 
the veterinarian put his right foot forward in 
his own behalf? I am in favor of some good 
publicity for the profession and should like to 
hear from others who are willing to cooperate 
with me. 

G. G. Faber, D. V. M. 

Mitchell, S. D. 


ILLMO ASSOCIATION HAS INTEREST- 
ING MEETING 

The annual meeting of the Illmo Veterinary 
Medical Association was held at Highland, III, 
March 27th, with the vice president, Dr. A. 
Darling of St. Louis, presiding. Over forty 
members and visitors were in attendance. The 
mayor of Highland, Dr. A. A. Wick, delivered 
an address of welcome, responded to by Dr. 
H. B. Piatt of St. Louis. 


Dr. H. R. Schwarze of East St. Louis, in 
speaking on hog diseases, stated it was unnec- 
essary to pay attention to petechiae and small 
hemorrhagic areas when holding postmortem 
examinations as these lesions appear in nearly 
every congestive disease and are sometimes con- 
fusing to the practitioner. The treatment sug- 
gested was protein stimulation, either by serum, 
bacterins or any other way possible by which 
antibodies would be formed to fight the germs. 
He emphasized giving hogs real hot slop after 
vaccination. Necrotic enteritis was described 
as a sequel or complication of some other dis- 
ease, to be treated with proflavine and acrifla- 
vine, equal parts, the dose for a 100-pound hog 
being 30 c.c. of a 1-1000 solution administered 
hypodermically. 


In his discussion of the subject, Dr. J. S. 
Koen of Bloomington, IIl., stated that the three 
outstanding lesions found on postmortem exam- 
ination in hog cholera were (1) peripheral con- 
gestion of the lungs, (2) prominent ecchymoses 
on the surface of the lungs, (3) spleen infection. 

Next came an auto trip, about one and a half 
miles to the Holstein Friesian cattle farm of 
Eugene Nagel. Dr. Hotace Bradley, Clayton, 
Mo., assistant state vetérinarian, gave a talk 
on the dairy type of cattle. Mr. Nagel, pro- 
Prietor of the farm, explained how to run a cow 
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through a milk test, also gave the formula of 
his own mixed ground feed, consisting of 200 
pounds wheat bran, 200 pounds crushed corn, 
cob and all, 100 pounds crushed oats, 25 pounds 
cottonseed meal, 5 pounds powdered charcoal, 
well mixed. The Pine Tree milking machine 
is used on the farm. 


The members returned to Dr. W. R. Michael’s 
hospital, where Dr. E. Lee Myers, M. D., St. 
Louis, and Dr. Andrew Darling, small animal 
specialist, demonstrated the bronchoscope on a 
dog, using the same kind of instrument as in 
human practice, also the esophagoscope. They 
showed the ability of the esophagus to envelope 
foreign bodies that the inexperienced operator 
often would miss. Postmortem examination of 
a chicken was demonstrated by Dr. H. R. 
Schwarze, showing a tumor of the submaxillary 
space, possibly of tuberculous origin. 

The program was continued at the meeting 
hall, where Dr. E. L. Quitman spoke on small 
animal practice, pointing out that a city of 
25,000 will support a small animal specialist, 
while in smaller towns if a man is qualified, it is 
the cream of general practice. In differentiating 
eczema from mange, Dr. Quitman stated that 
eczema gives off a mousy odor, while mange 
has a strong characteristic odor of its own. He 
stated that arecalin may be used not only as 
a tenicide, but also as a general vermifuge in 
the following doses: for dogs 2 months or less, 
1/16 grain; 3 months, 1/8 grain; adult Boston 
weighing 20 pounds, 3/4 grain; German Police 
dog, 1-1/2 grain; Airedale, 1-1/4 grain; large 
Airedale, 1-1/2 grain. Hall gives 1/2 grain as 
the maximum dose. It is to be given on an 
empty stomach, and if more than one tablet, 
given in capsule, never in solution. 

Dr. Quitman stated that the so-called fits in 
dogs or “fright disease,” may be of dietetic ori- 
gin, from hookworms or from distemper. If 
from food, quick elimination is indicated, giv- 
ing calcium phosphate and feeding patients out 
of it. If from hookworms, found mostly in the 
south, give carbon tetrachlorid, 2-1/4 minims 
per pound weight of dog. If from distemper, 
the following was recommended: sodium caco- 
dylate, for three months puppy, 5 grains; seven 
months puppy, 7-1/2 grains, and— 


Fidext, echinacea 5 iii 
Mulford’s misturae pectoral q. s. O i 
M. ; 
Sig. 1 to 2 dram doses. 
If there is diarrhea, give Squibb’s sulphocar- 
bolate compound. 
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Dr. Quitman’ prefers morphin as a hypoder- 
mic hypnotic. Chloral hydrate per rectum is 
not reliable. His A. C. E. mixture is aromatic 
spirits of ammonia, 1 part, chloroform, 2 parts, 
ether, 3 parts." This he uses on small and 
young dogs, while on large dogs he uses pure 
chloroform. He stated that a dose or two of 
sodium cacodylate knocks eczema. For mange 
in dogs, he recommended daily rubs with castor 
oil, or a 10 per cent solution of formaldehyd 
rubbed in with a swab daily for ten days. For 
mange in cats, he uses applications of sulphur 
and lard, 1 to 4 parts. For spasmodic gastric 
contractions found in Bostons, he recommended 
luminal. In spaying cats, he uses the flank op- 
eration, cutting the skin and then cutting the 
muscle lower down by moving the skin down. 
It is unnecessary to suture the muscle; some- 
times the skin may be sutured. If the incision 
is made straight through the skin and muscle, 
the wound will involute. 


Dr. J. T. Jenneman of St. Louis, spoke on the 
horse situation, stating that many tractors sold 
to dealers are still on the dealers’ floors, although 
many had been sold for belt work. He esti- 
mated there are between 25 and 26 million 
horses in the United States, 375,000 tractors on 
farms, and 17,000,000 working horses on farms. 
He said the best advice to the farmer was to 
raise the horses he needs for his own replace- 
ments. He stated that in cities it costs more 
to make deliveries by auto than with horses, 
but the consumer pays the difference. He said 
a saddle horse is a good asset on a farm and 
that a boy learning to take care of a horse 
learns to keep himself fit for life. Horseman- 
ship is a character builder. 


Dr. J. J. Lintner of Chicago, in charge of tu- 
berculosis eradication for Illinois, stated that 
the success of the veterinarian depends largely 
on his attitude towards his client. He said they 
were testing 50,000 cattle a month in Illinois, 
also had started on avian testing. He men- 
tioned that the public has lost much of its con- 
fidence in poultry as a food and the records 
show the demand for chickens has decreased. 
He said the veterinarian must help to restore 
this confidence. 


Dr. Lintner was of the opinion that we can- 
not depend entirely on tuberculin to eradicate 
tuberculosis. Sometimes an animal is con- 
demned on general appearance even though it 
does not react. Once a reactor, always a re- 
actor, though they may pass later tests. In 
addition to injection in the caudal fold, he 
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stated they also inject on the vulva or anus, 
He warned against placing too much confidence 
in the ophthalmic test. He stated that any 
swelling larger than a match head is a reac- 
tion. He told of the chairman of the board of 
health of a large city who contemplates having 
an ordinance passed that no dairy products can 
be sold in that city unless they come from tu- 
berculosis tested cows. 

Dr. J. S. Koen spoke of the problems of the 
veterinary profession of Illinois and methods 
for advertising the profession. These he out- 
lined as follows: (1) through cards mailed out, 
for instance, from the state university, offering 
free consultation by local veterinarians on a list 
of diseases named on the cards; (2) through 
pamphlet circulation; (3) through radio broad- 
casting from station WLS, Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., of a number of lectures by prominent men 
of the profession. This plan will be developed 
further at the state association meeting at 
Peoria, IIll., in July. 

Eight new members were admitted. Wat- 
erloo was selected as the next meeting place. 
Officers elected were as follows: Dr. A. A. 
Wick, Highland, president; Dr. W. R. Michael, 
Highland, vice president; Dr. L. J. Miller, Wat- 
erloo, treasurer, re-elected; Dr. L. B. Michael, 
Collinsville, secretary, re-elected. 

Thus closed the largest, best and most in- 
structive meeting this association has held. 

L. B. Michael, Sec. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
Dr. Lirtte’s Doc Boox, by George Watson 


Little, D.V.M.; 345 pages; 32 illustrations; 
$4.00 net. Publishers, Robert M. McBride & Co., 
New York. 


This book, written by a specialist in canine 
diseases, who for eight years was head veteri- 
narian of the American Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, and who now con- 
ducts, one of the largest canine practices in the 
country, fills a long-felt need for an authori- 
ative, comprehensive and readable manual on 
the care, treatment and training of the dog. 
Owners of dogs will find this book a handy 
and thorough reference work. 

Some of the salient chapter headings are as 
follows: History of the Dog; Bench Secrets; 
Care of the Dog; A Complete Dietary for Dogs; 
Three Dangerous Dietary Diseases; First Aid; 
Training; Distemper; “My Dog Has Mange;” 
Infectious Diseases; When the Respiratory 
Tract Goes Wrong; Troubles of the Urinary 
Tract; Diseases of the Reproductive Organs; 
When the Liver Requires Attention; Affliction 
of the Aged Dog; Stomach and Intestinal Dis- 
orders; When the Eye Gives Trouble; Preven- 
tion of Disease; Breeding; Care of Mother and 
Puppies; Boarding Kennels; Cemeteries for 
Dogs; Do’s and Don’ts for Dog Owners; Terms 
Used by Dog Fanciers; Books About Dogs; 
etc.,. etc. 

In his preface to the volume, Dr. Little gives 
a good description of the modern veterinarian 
and his educational requirements. He warns 
dog owners to beware of all panaceas for the 
cure of distemper, black tongue, rabies, infec- 
tious enteritis, worms, mange, cancer and tu- 
mors, stating, “The dog owner who consults 
the drugstore clerk is wasting money and val- 
uable time if it is possible to get in touch with 
a veterinarian.” He further states that this 
book “is not intended to replace the animal 
specialist, but rather to familiarize dog owners 
with the troubles to which their pets are sub- 
ject and to point out the sort of treatment 
which may be expected.” 


First Arp to ANIMALS, by Dr. John Lynn Leo- 
nard; 396 pages; 37 illustrations; price $2.50. 
Publishers, Harper & Brothers, New York. 

The author, who is veterinarian of the New 
York City Department of Health, deals with 
the symptoms, nature, and emergency treat- 
ment of various ailments to which dogs, cats, 
horses, cattle, and other pets and farm animals 
are subject. He tells what to do in case of 
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all sorts of accidents, and how to handle vicious, 
frightened, poisoned, and rabid animals. There 
is a final chapter on the common ailments of 
poultry, and a complete index which makes the 
book instantly useful in time of need. 

In the introduction, it is stated: “This vol- 
ume is not written for the veterinarian, but 
entirely for the layman who loves animals; 
who, perhaps, has pets of his own, or at any 
rate has a deep desire to help these defenseless 
creatures in their distress.” 


ProceepDINGs 28tH ANNUAL MEETING, U. S. Live 
Stock Sanitary AssocraTION. 180 pages; price 
$1.00. Dr. O. E. Dyson, Sec.-Treas., 923 Live 
Stock Exchange Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

This report of the meeting held at Chicago, 
December 3 to 5, 1924, contains a number of 
papers of interest to every veterinarian. Among 
the outstanding contributions may be mentioned 
the following: Control of Contagious Abor- 
tion and Sterility, by Dr. W. L. Boyd, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; Rabies and Its Control, by 
Dr. V. A. Moore, N. Y. State Veterinary Col- 
lege; Milk As Related to Public Health, by 
Dr. Herman N. Bundesen, Commissioner of 
Health, Chicago; The Part Played by Avian 
Infection in the Increase of Swine Tuberculo- 
sis, by Dr. L. Van Es, Nebraska Experiment 
Station; Skin-Lesion and No-Lesion Tubercu- 
losis Reacting Cattle, by Drs. B. A. Beach and 
E. G. Hastings, University of Wisconsin; Tu- 
berculosis and Its Transmission, by Dr. Charles 
H. Mayo, Rochester, Minn.; The California and 
Texas Foot-and-Mouth-Disease Outbreaks, by 
Dr. J. R. Mohler, Chief, U. S. Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry. 

There are altogether 19 papers by different 
authors, and in addition the discussions of the 
various subjects as given by members and the 
reports of committees. The volume is well 
gotten up, attractively arranged, and a valuable 
source of information for the veterinarian who 
wishes to keep up-to-date on the problems of 
live stock diseases and sanitation. 





Raccoon Ratstnc, by James L. Edwards; 38 
pages; 14 illustrations; price $1.50. Fur Farms 
Publishing Co., Utica, N. Y. 

The raccoon is a comparatively recent addi- 
tion to the list of domesticated fur-bearing ani- 
mals. The species to be found in the northern 
part of the country is the one breg for its fur 
and not the crab-eating raccoon of the South- 
ern states. 

This little book gives a comprehensive 
description of the animal and its habits, its 
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economic importance as a fur bearer, enclosures 
for keeping it in captivity, how to obtain breed- 
ing stock, kind of foundation stock, how to dis- 
pose of animals, skinning, stretching and dress- 
ing, feeding, breeding, summary of game laws 
in various states, etc. 

The author expresses his indebtedness to 
Arthur Gill, M. R. C. V. S., of Truro, Nova 
Scotia, who has contributed much of the mate- 
rial from his own experience in the raising of 
raccoons. 

It is stated that the price of raccoons for 
breeding purposes runs from $15.00 to $20.00 
a pair for the gray raccoon to from $75.00 to 
$125.00 per animal for the black raccoon. The 
price of raccoon pelts is said to vary from 
$3.00 to $10.00 for the gray, to $25.00 to $40.00 
for the black, while many dark pelts sell for 
$15.00 to $18.00. 





There was a decrease of about 163,000 head, 
or nearly 4 per cent, in the number of sheep 
and lambs on feed January 1, 1925, from the 
number January 1, 1924, in the Corn Belt and 
Western States, according to the estimate of 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 
The estimated numbers were 4,081,000 this 
year, and 4,245,000 last. 


“ANIMALS LOOKING INTO THE 
FUTURE” 

The much discussed subject of animal evo- 
lution is presented in a new light by William 
Allison Kepner, a well-known biologist at the 
University of Virginia, in a forthcoming Mac- 
millan book entitled “Animals Looking Into 
the Future.” 


In language for the most part entirely in- 
telligible to the layman, he takes his readers 
on a carefully conducted tour through the 
lower reaches of the animal kingdom and shows 
them insects and simpler forms of animal life 
busily at work planning and providing for fu- 
ture contingencies, both near and remote. 

This “prescience,” as he terms it, differs, of 
course, from the self-conscious prescience of 
man, yet it remains something which cannot 
be explained on a purely chemico-physical 
basis alone. It is, in the author’s own words, 
“a biological reality which carries one beyond 
that which occupies space and which can be 
measured or predicted.” 

Professor Kepner has produced a book which 
will open up new fields of speculation to any- 
one interested in evolution and its relation to 
biology, psychology or religion. 
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CHANGES RELATIVE TO VETERINARY 
OFFICERS, REGULAR ARMY 

No changes in the status of the commissioned 
personnel of the Veterinary Corps, Regular 
Army.’ 

There are four vacancies existing in the 
Veterinary Corps of the Regular Army and 
examination to fill same will be held through- 
out the continental limits of the United States 
beginning on June 18, 1925. Successful candi- 
dates are appointed as 2nd lieutenants and it is 
contemplated to order them to the Army Veter- 
inary School, Washington, D. C., for a course 
of instruction beginning on or about Septem- 
ber 1. Veterinarians who desire to take this 
examination should apply to the Adjutant Gen- 
eral of the Army, Washington, D. C., for the 
necessary application blanks. Candidates must 
be on the date of the examination between the 
ages of twenty-one and twenty-nine and nine- 
twelfths years, male citizens of the United 
States, and graduates of an approved veterinary 
college. 


VETERINARY RESERVE OFFICERS 
Additional Reserve Officers: 
Lt. Colonels: 
Constable, Geo. Wallace, 1st and B Streets, 
Santa Rosa, California. 
Majors: 
Cline, Clifford Melvin, Box 298, Maryville, 
Mo. 


Gest, John Frazee, 344 Military Street, 
Georgetown, Ky. 
Captains: 


‘ Cattanach, James Shaw, 12 W. 66th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
Esslinger, Monroe S., Ozark, Ala. 
Langford, Samuel M., 108 S. Queen Street, 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 
Nelson, Chester Lee, Kiowa, Colo. 
Ist Lieuts: 
Kilhoffer, Henry Louis, Buffalo, Ill. 





Walker, Hugh Francis, 1715 Monticello St., 
Petersburg, Va. 
' 2nd Lieuts: © 
Anderson, Martin Edward,.671 Toro Street, 
San Luis Obispo, California. 
Beckham, John Howard, Moundville, Ala. 
Gillie, George W., 333 Clinton Street, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. 
Hinkle, Ross James, 1065 West North Strect, 
Decatur, Il. 
Holmgren, Walter 
Minn. 
Reagan, Frank Alexander, 924 Forrest Ave- 
nue, Gadsden, Ala. 
Vinson, Fletcher LeRoy, P. O. Box 181, Fay- 
etteville, N. C. 
Warmoth, Wm. Daniel, Macon, Mo. 
Wesson, John Samuel, Garner, Iowa. 


Frank, Lake 


Benton, 


ERNEST I. SMITH 


Dr. Ernest I. Smith died at his home at 
Nashville, Tennessee, on the morning of Feb- 
ruary 18, 1925, of cerebral hemorrhage. While 
his health had been a matter of grave concern 
to his family and friends for some time, the 
end came suddenly at a time when he seemed 
to have been greatly improved and well on the 
road to recovery— 

“Death takes us unawares, 
And stays our hurrying feet; 
The great design unfinished lies, 
Our lives are incomplete.” 

Dr. Smith was born at Kennedy, N. Y., No- 
vember 11, 1874, the son of Irene Ireland and 
Leonard Smith. He received his early educa- 
tion at Chamberlain Institute, Randolph, N. Y., 
and in 1900 entered the New York State Veter- 
inary College at Cornell. University where he 
was graduated in 1903 with the degree of Doc- 
tor of Veterinary Medicine. 

On September 11, 1901, he was married to 
Miss Nellie Wilbur, who, with a daughter, a 
sister and a brother, survive him. 

Dr. Smith engaged in the practice of veter- 
inary medicine for some time following his 
graduation, entering the service of the U. S. 
Bureau of Animal Industry in 1906, being as- 
signed to meat inspection work at Newark, N. 
J. He was later transferred to the work of 
tick eradication in the field, and after filling 
several positions, was made Inspector in Charge 
of tick eradication work in Louisiana in 1916, 
with headquarters at Baton Rouge. At the 
time of his death, he was Inspector in Charge of 
the work of tuberculosis eradication and hog 
cholera in Tennessee, with headquarters at 
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Nashville, where he had been since 1921. He 
was always faithful in the discharge of his du- 
ties, and in his death, the Bureau has lost a 
loyal and conscientious employee. 

In manner, Dr. Smith was very quiet, mod- 
est and unassuming, kind, gentle and thoughtful 
in his personal contact with his friends. The 
closer one was brought to him and the better 
one knew him, the more one came to esteem 
and respect him. 

Dr. Smith was an earnest Christian, and a 
member of the Presbyterian church, his un- 
wavering faith in the teachings of the Chris- 
tian religion and the hope of life beyond the 
grave, being strong points of his character. 

Funeral services were held at his home at 
Nashville, after which the remains were ship- 
ped to Jamestown, N. Y., for burial. And 
there, in his native soil, he sleeps, careless alike 
of sunshine or of storm, awaiting the Dawn of 
the Resurrection— 

“The storm that wrecks the wintry sky 
No more disturbs his sweet repose, 
Than summer evening’s latest sigh 
That shuts the rose.” 

It can not be that Earth is man’s abiding 
place, that his life is a mere bubble cast up by 
Eternity to float a moment on its surface and 
then sink into dreamless dust, and so, 

“Love will hope, and Faith will trust, 

That somehow, somewhere, meet we must.” 
A.V. B. 


MISSISSIPPI DELTA MEETING 


The eleventh semi-annual meeting of the 
Mississippi Delta Veterinary Medical Associa- 


tion was held at Greenwood, Miss., Friday, 
March 6th. 

The topic of anthrax consumed the greater 
part of the day’s discussion. It was brought 
out and accepted as the proper means of con- 
trol to employ the triple method of vaccination; 
that is, beginning with the simultaneous, fol- 
lowed in two weeks with the number three, and 
in two weeks more, complete the immunity by 
the injection of the number four. This is the 
method used by the veterinarians of the delta 
and found to be the only one that will hold 
against the virulent type of anthrax found in 
this region. Dr. Adolph Eichhorn gave a dis- 
course on the process of immunity, and the 
means of securing it. In his remarks he read 
reports from the Spanish government in regard 
to this disease and its control. Their methods 
are the same as those now employed in this 
Mississippi territory, and the research findings 
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are almost identical with those of the delta vet- 
erinarians. 

The following price schedule was adopted by 
the association: one dollar a head for animals 
up to twenty-five in number, eighty-five cents 
up to fifty, and seventy-five cents when the 
number exceeds fifty. This applies to simul- 
taneous alone. Two dollars per head was 
adopted as the price for the triple treatment 
complete, and one dollar and a half for area 
work when employed by county authorities. 

Yazoo City was chosen as the next meeting 
place for September of the present year. 

Dr. M. J. Luster of Clarksdale, was elected 
president for the ensuing year; Dr. E. H. Berry 
of Leland, vice president; and Dr. C. G. Stall- 
worth of Drew, re-elected secretary and treas- 


urer. 
C. G. Stallworth, Sec.-Treas. 


NEW YORK CITY ASSOCIATION 
MEETING 

The regular monthly meeting of this asso- 
ciation was held on the evening of March 3rd, 
at the New York Academy of Medicine, Presi- 
dent Dr. Bruce Blair presiding. Dr. John 
Adams, of the University of Pennsylvania, was 
the speaker of the evening. Dr. Adams first 
took up the subject of lameness and discussed 
with his usual grace and ease the foot of the 
horse, explaining how the shape is very impor- 
tant and should be studied in the diagnosis of 
lameness. He constantly intertwined with the 
didactic many practical explanations which flow 
like music from his trained mind and always 
make his lectures entertaining rather than purely 
pedagogic. 

Speaking of differentiating navicular disease 
from inflammations of the pododerm, an im- 
portant thing to remember is that the plantar 
artery is not throbbing in navicular disease as it 
is when the pododerm is the seat of the trouble. 
Dorsal tightening of the flexor tendons over 
the navicular bursa by having the horse stand 
with the toe on a raised object often is a pretty 
good test to help locate the trouble. Naturally, 
the pressure of the flexor tendon over the bursa 
causes pain in navicular disease. 

Early ossification of the lateral cartilage be- 
gins deep and consequently is hidden. This is 
a common ailment of horses pounding hard 
streets and should be kept in mind when at- 
tempting to determine occult lameness of the 
foot. Proper shoeing is a very important thing 
in the relief of side bones and keeping the horse 
useful. A bar shoe is contra-indicated. An 
open shoe is much better with a space between 
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the wall and shoe under the cartilage. Fre- 
quent re-shoeing of course is necessary. In 
treating contraction of the sole, the Doctor pre- 
fers deep paring, softening by soaking and 
stufing—hot water is better than cold. If cold 
must be used add bicarbonate of soda—it will 
hurry the softening. To relieve contraction of 
the sole, the shoe should bear on the white line 
and always some on the sole. Shoe with a 
plain open. shoe and have it fitted full, sloping 
down on the outer upper surface so as to coak 
the wall out. Reset every two weeks. Nail 
burns may injure the pododerm sufficiently to 
cause suppuration. When that severe, the horn 
should be pared away and the paring should 
be deep enough to take away all injured soft 
tissue. It may even be necessary to go down 
to the os pedis and scrape it. In these cases, 
as in treating keraphyllocele, if every bit of the 
diseased, leafy tissue is not taken away, there 
is apt to be subsequent trouble. 

After Dr. Adams had finished describing these 
various conditions, as might be expected, he 
was requested by different ones in the audience 
to explain other things. One question was as 
to the treatment of quittors. Dr. Adams relies 
solely upon two methods—the La Fosse or the 
Moeller or Frick operations, depending upon 
the location of the quittor whether high and 
forward or back toward the heel. He condemns 
escharotics as uncertain and dangerous. They 
may destroy the navicular capsule in the foot 
just as they sometimes destroy the spinal cord 
and cause death when used around the poll. 

When making a resection of the flexor ten- 
don, Dr. Adams advised cutting under the frog 
and raising it up and so saving it rather than 
cutting it away. Another request was the treat- 
ment of shoe boil. For treating the large ones, 
he described a very unique way of tying them 
off subcutaneously without pain to the animal 
or leaving an ugly scar. 

Literature has had its Homer and Shakes- 
peare; philosophy its Paine and Franklin; and 
the veterinary profession has its Adams. 

Under cases reported, Dr. E. B. Ackerman 
of Brooklyn presented a four months old Eng- 
lish bull, an unusually interesting case. The 
small animal practitioners seemed agreed that 
this poor little fellow suffered with ascites and 
naturally cardiac complications, also rickets, 
much of which was probably superinduced by 
parasites. The condition had advanced so far, 
the abdomen was so enlarged and the circula- 
tion so disturbed that prognosis seemed unfa- 


vorable. 
J. F. De Vine 
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Whatever. 
Your 
Question 


Be it the pronunciation of vitamin or mar- 
quisette or soviet, the spelling of a puz- 
zling word—the meaning of overhead, 
novocaine, etc., this ‘Supreme Authority” 





Webster’s New International 
Dictionary 

contains an accurate, final answer. 407,000 
words, 2700 pages, 6000 illustrations. Con- 
stantly improved and kept up to date. Copy- 
right 1924.. Regular and India Paper Editions. 
Write for specimen pages, prices, etc. Cross 
Word Puzzle workers should be equipped with 
the New International, for it is used as the 
authority by puzzle editors. FREE Pocket 
Maps if you name Veterinary Medicine. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 




















Dr. John C. Foelker of Allentown, Pa., only 
three months less than 90 years of age, died as 
a result of falling out of a window at his home, 
March 19th. Dr. Foelker is said to have been 
the oldest veterinarian in the state. He was 
born in Germany in 1835 and educated in the 
veterinary college at Stuttgart. He came to 
America in 1849 and for five years was assistant 
to the late Dr. Heckenberger of Catasauqua, 
Pa. Later he came to Allentown and estab- 
lished himself in practice, maintaining an office 
there for a period of sixty-seven years or up to 
the time of his death. For half a century he 
was the acknowledged leader of the veterinar- 
ians of the Lehigh Valley and had an extensive 
practice. About twenty years ago, he retired 
from active practice, although still maintaining 
his office. For some years he was a director of 
the Second National Bank. He was also one 
of the founders of the Lehigh Valley Trust 
Company. He was a-thirty-second degree Ma- 
son and a charter member of St. Michael’s Luth- 
eran Church, also one of the first and oldest 
members of the Lehigh Saengerbund. He is 
survived by one son, Dr. Samuel J. Foelker of 
Allentown, Pa., a daughter, two grandchildren 
and two_great grandchildren. 


POSITION OPEN FOR MILK 
SPECIALIST 


‘The- United States Civil Service Commission 
announces that! receipt of applications for asso- 
ciate milk specialist will close June 2nd. The 
examination is to fill a vacancy in the Public 
Health Service for duty in the field, and vacan- 
cies in positions requiring similar qualifications, 
The entrance salary for this position in the 
District of Columbia is $3,000 a year. Ad- 
vancement in pay may be made without change 
in assignment up to $3,600 a year. For ap- 
pointment to the Field Service the range in 
salary will be approximately the same, but 
appointment need not necessarily be made at 
the minimum rate of $3,000. For the present 
vacancy in the Public Health Service the en- 
trance salary is $3,600 a year. Promotion to 
higher grades may be made in accordance with 
the civil service rules. The duties of the posi- 
tion consist of advising state and city health de- 
partments in forming and conducting milk sani- 
tation programs; surveying milk sanitation 
status of states and cities, and research in sub- 
jects relating to the sanitation of milk produc- 
tion, handling, processing and transportation. 
Competitors will not be required to report for 
examination at any place, but will be rated on 
their education and experience, and publications 
or a thesis to be filed with the application. Full 
information and application blanks may be ob- 
tained from the United States Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C., or the secre- 
tary of the board of U. S. Civil service exami- 
ners at the post office or custom house in any 
city. 


Dr. Henry S. Weber, Secretary of the Cones- 
toga Veterinary Club, reports that the fourth 
regular meeting of the organization this year 
was held at Lancaster, Pa., April 9th. Dr. John 
W. Adams, Professor of Veterinary Surgery at 
the University of Pennsylvania, delivered a lec- 
ture on surgery of the cattle genitalia, which 
was greatly appreciated by those in attendance. 
Dr. Harry W. Barnard of Lancaster, Pa., pre- 
sided, and the following members were present: 
Drs. Harvey Bender, Richard Bender, H. W. 
Barnard, Howard B. Brady, E. L. Cornman, 
F. N. Fernsler, Joseph Johnson, C. V. Peace, 
B. P. Chodos, W. F. Olweiler, H. S. Weber, 
E. P. Clark, and E. A. Seamon. The Club will 
hold its annual shad dinner at the Union Stock 
Yards Hotel, Lancaster, Pa, at 5 p. m, May 


21st. 
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EASTERN IOWA PUBLICITY HELPS 
PRACTITIONERS 

Dr. Grant B. Munger, Secretary of the Pub- 
licity Committee, Eastern Iowa Veterinary As- 
sociation, reports that their campaign of pub- 
lishing weekly bulletins regarding infectious 
diseases in Eastern Iowa has been in operation 
for three weeks, and already three veterinarians 
have reported that the plan has benefited them 
in promoting vaccination for equine influenza. 
The publicity is also beneficial to the livestock 
industry. The weekly notice of infectious dis- 
eases is sent to local papers, the information 
regarding outbreaks being compiled from re- 
ports of veterinarians. The method pursued 
in getting the items in on time is to have sales- 
men for veterinary supply houses in that terri- 
tory gather the reports from practitioners. Dr. 
Munger urges that veterinarians cooperate to 
make this publicity as complete as possible. 
The better this service becomes, the greater will 
be its aid in promoting practice as well as pro- 
tecting farmers from loss of animals. ; 


SIX NEW AREAS FREE OF CATTLE 
TUBERCULOSIS 

Since the first of this year six new counties 
in four states have received official recognition 
as tuberculosis-free areas, following the com- 
pletion of testing all cattle within their borders. 
The new counties are in California, Iowa, Min- 
nesota, and North Carolina. This progress 
swells the total of “modified accredited coun- 
ties,” as they are called, to 59 and is further 
evidence that tuberculosis eradication is a prac- 
tical undertaking and a reality. 

More than 400 other counties in the United 
States, as shown by records of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, United States Department of 
Agriculture are engaged in eradicating the dis- 
ease from their cattle. The same Federal re- 
port which shows the progress mentioned lists 
close to 10,000,000 cattle as being under super- 
vision for the eradication of tuberculosis. This 
number is more than a seventh of all cattle in 
the United States and indicates the magnitude 
of the eradication work. Testing is going for- 
ward at the rate of more than half a million 
cattle a month but even this rate has not pre- 
vented the accumulation of waiting lists in most 
States. At the beginning of March there were 


unfilled’ applications for testing representing 
more than 2,500,000 cattle. 

Active work by state officials and excellent 
cooperation on the part of livestock owners have 
been largely responsible for the progress made 
and the absence of serious obstacles. 








— 





Sheep Diseases 


By E. T. Baker, D. V. M. 
CONTAINS: 


1. A brief history of the breeds with 
illustrations. 


2. A classification of the breeds ac- 
cording to the wool. 


. A description of the leading twenty 
breeds, with illustrations of typical indi- 
viduals. 


4. A brief section on anatomy—an 
invaluable aid in autopsy work. 


5. A section on hygiene, giving rules 
for handling, loading, shearing and feed- 
ing sheep; for care of the buck, ewe and 
lamb. 


6. A section on drugs and their ad- 
ministration, giving best methods of re- 
straining, dosing, the dosage, table of 
most used remedies, contents for emer- 
gency kit, disinfectants and directions for 
autopsies. 


7. A concise discussion of all diseases 
affecting sheep classified as acute infec- 
tious diseases, diseases of the blood; meta- 
bolism; urinary organs; circulatory or- 
gans; respiratory organs; digestive sys- 
tem; liver; peritoneum; brain and spinal 
cord; organs of locomotion; non-parasitic 
skin diseases, diseases of obscure origin; 
diseases peculiar to the new-born lamb, 
to the ewe, to rams and to wethers; sur- 
gical diseases and parasitic diseases. 


8. A comprehensive discussion of plant 
poisoning. 


9. Quarantine and transportation reg- 
ulations. 


No veterinarian’s library is complete 
without this work. It contains informa- 
tion of value to every practitioner; in- 
formation that can be found nowhere else. 
This work is scientific and intensely prac- 
tical, and in view of the increased atten- 
tion being given sheep raising in all parts 
of the country, of great importance. 


Second edition, cloth bound, 
profusely illustrated, $3.00 
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Tick eradication work has progressed to such 
a point in Alabama that during February only 
five herds were found infested. A total of 
18,848 herds comprising 120,826 cattle, were 
inspected. Forty-two counties in the state are 
believed entirely free of ticks. 


While it has been hoped that sheep scab had 
been eliminated in Washington after the dipping 
campaign last fall, a report from Yakima, Wash., 
early in March states that an outbreak was dis- 
covered near Prosser, about 10 per cent of a 
band of 1200 sheep being infected. 


A veterinary hospital is being erected by 
Herron & Jay at 720 State St., Little Rock, 
Ark., at an estimated cost of $10,000. 


Dr. George A. Miller of New York City, died 
suddenly on a New York Central train soon 
after it left Grand Central station, March 11th. 
Dr. Miller was sixty-four years old. He is sur- 
vived by his wife and a son, Dr. Robert M. 
Miller. He was a graduate of McGill Univer- 
sity of Montreal, class of 1891, and took a post- 
graduate course at the Royal Veterinary Col- 
lege in London. He came to New York in 1907. 


The Northwestern Indiana Veterinary Asso- 
ciation held a meeting and luncheon at Ply- 
mouth, Ind., March 12th. Dr. R. C. Julien, 
State Veterinarian, discussed poultry diseases; 
Dr. Gibson, Federal Inspector, spoke on tuber- 
éulosis; and Dr. Munce of Pitman-Moore Co., 
gave a talk on swine diseases. 


Iowa newspapers recently reported the suc- 
cessful performance of an operation wherein 
a kidney was removed from a cow by Dr. H. 
E. Bemis of the Iowa State College. The ani- 
mal was a valuable registered Holstein, suffering 
from pyelonephritis bacillosa bovum, an inflam- 
matory purulent or diphtheric inflammation of 
the renal pelvis, usually occurring shortly after 
parturition. The condition is said to be com- 
mon in Europe but occurs less frequently in this 
country. It is stated in the press that this is 
believed to be the first operation ever performed 
to remove a kidney from a large animal. Vet- 
erinary textbooks recommend the killing of ani- 
mals afflicted with bacillary pyelonephritis as 
the disease is regarded as incurable. The cow 
on which Dr. Bemis operated recovered and is 
stated to be gaining in weight, while the wound 
has healed, and she has been returned to the 
breeding herd. 
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CENTRAL MISSOURI MEETING 

The Central Missouri Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation held their annual meeting in Sedalia, 
March 21, 1925. After a three-hour interesting 
round table discussion on a variety of diseased 
conditions of domestic animals and other prob- 
lems confronting veterinarians, a hearty ban- 
quet was partaken of. After dinner further dis- 
cussions were entered in on various topics of 
interest and finally officers as follows were 
elected for the coming year: Dr. G. F. Town- 
send, Sedalia, president; Dr. J. B. Rand, Bunce- 
ton, vice-president; Dr. H. L. Mahnken, Mar- 
shall, sec.-treasurer. 

After election of officers the following reso- 
lution was presented, thoroughly discussed 
from all angles and finally accepted unani- 
mously. It has already been published in sev- 
eral papers in central Missouri. 

“That rabies (hydrophobia), a very serious 
and fatal malady affecting practically all ani- 
mals, especially dogs, is on the increase in our 
nation and state. 

“That rabies is all the more serious because 
a dog, so affected, may transmit same before 
any symptoms are noticeable. 

“That rabies is an infectious disease trans- 
mitted by the bite of a rabid animal only, and 
that weather conditions, heat or lack of water 
have nothing to do whatever with the develop- 
ment of the disease as was formerly supposed. 

“Be it resolved that the Central Missouri 
Veterinary Medical Association, now assembled, 
does desire to go on record as urging all possi- 
ble truth regarding this dreaded disease be 
made plain to the public, especially as to the 
condition of the weather or the absence of 
water having no influence on the development 
of the disease. , 

“That muzzling and vaccination of dogs are 
the best known means of controlling an out- 
break and for the protection of human life.” 

We believe that meetings of this character 
are very beneficial to the veterinary profession, 
as an opportunity is presented to discuss prob- 
lems that concern veterinarians in adjacent ter- 
ritories. A. T. Kinsley. 





Dr. C. C. Rayfield is now located at Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 





Dr. A. J. Creely, formerly at Salem, Oregon, 
is now at Boise, Idaho. 


Dr. H. J. Sampson, a veterinary practitioner 
at Colesburg, Iowa, died during March, follow- 
ing a protracted illness. 
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Yelerinary Jonile 


The Modern Veterinary Antiseptic 


Indicated in the following 
conditions: 


Post-operative wounds; In all 
post-operative wounds, Veterinary 
Zonite is of great value. Neurectomy 
operations should be dressed with Vet- 
erinary Zonite packs. Thoroughly clean 
and shave site of operation. Wash in 
1:16solution Veterinary Zonite. Operate 
carefully and quickly. Use absorbent 
cotton sponges wrung out in Veterinary 
Zonite solution (1:16) to absorb blood. 
After operation sponge carefully with 
same solution, apply small cotton pack 
wet with Veterinary Zonite (1:16) and 
cover with gauze bandage. Apply large 
wet cotton pack same as above with 
gauze bandage. Apply muslin or Derby 
bandage over all to exclude dirt, etc. 
Allow dressing to remain in place for 
week to ten days. Re-dress if necessary. 
Healing usually effected by first intention. 


Abscesses should be thoroughly 
washed and shaved, then cleansed with 
Veterinary Zonite solution (1:16). Make 
bold incision and thoroughly irrigate 
daily with Veterinary Zonite solution 
(1:16). In larger abscess cavities pack 
with cotton or gauze thoroughly satu- 
rated with Veterinary Zonite (1:16). 


Open tendon sheath: Apply large 


cotton packs thoroughly saturated with 
Veterinary Zonite (1:16 or 1:32) un- 
der muslin or gauze bandages. Extra 
packs should be applied over prominent 
parts (hock, knee, etc.) to avoid pressure 
necrosis. Saturate the dressing every 
two or three hours with Veterinary Zo- 
nite (1:16 or 1:32). Almost marve- 
lous results have been obtained. 


Castrations: Thoroughly wash and 
cleanse Scrotum with hot water and 
Castile or Ivory soap. Wash and disin- 
fect with Veterinary Zonite solution 
(1:16). Thoroughly cleanse and spray 
daily with Veterinary Zonite (1:16). 
Controls infection. Promotes healing. 


Quittor and Resection: Thor- 
oughly clean site of operation, remove 
all dirty horn and clip to knee or hock. 
Perform operation according to approved 
practice. Thoroughly cleanse with Vet- 
erinary Zonite (1:16). Apply large wet 
cotton packs Veterinary Zonite (1:16) 
and muslin bandages. Another large wet 
pack over all to knee, muslin bandage, 
burlap and tar bandage. Watch tem- 
perature daily and if conditions are fa- 
vorable (temperature, appetite, etc.), do 
not dress for 18 or 21 days. 


Sold exclusively to the veterinary profession in one-gallon 
rubber-stoppered glass containers. Net price, $4.00 —de- 
livered to you. This rate can apply only upon receipt of 
cash or money order in advance. (Slightly higher in Canada.) 


All orders or communications should be addressed to 


THE CASSIUS WAY COMPANY 


Veterinary Zonite Division 


100 East 45th Street 


New York, N.Y. 

















Diagnosis and Treatment 
of Internal Parasites 


By MAURICE C. HALL 
Senior Zoologist, B. A. I. 


A concise, practical work on parasit- 
Among 


ology of domestic animals. 

the subjects discussed are: 

Collecting and Examining Parasites 

Handling Specimens Collected 

Examination of stomach Contents 

Examination of the Lungs 

Excretory System, Circulatory System, 
Muscular System, Skeleton and Ner- 
vous System 

Examination of Specimens 

Examining Feces for Parasites and Par- 
asitic Eggs 

Eggs and Larvae of Dog, Cat and Fox 
Parasites 

Eggs and Larvae of Swine Parasites 

Eggs and Larvae of Cattle, Sheep and 
Goat Parasites 

Eggs and Larvae of Horse Parasites 

Eggs and Larvae of Poultry Parasites 

Spurious Parasites in the Feces of Ani- 
mals 

Anthelmintic Medication of Worms 
Outside the Digestive Tract 

Anthelmintic Medication of Worms in 
the Lumen of the Digestive Tract 

Treatment of Horse Parasites 

Treatment of Cattle Parasites 

Treatment of Sheep and Goat Parasites 

Treatment of Swine Parasites 

Treatment of Dog Parasites 

Treatment of Cat Parasites 

Treatment of Fox Parasites 


Treatment of Poultry Parasites 


Bound in cloth; profusely ilustrated 
Price, $1.00 


Veterinary Magazine Corporation | 


4753 GRAND BLVD. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Dr. Jonas Erickson, government meat inspec- 
tor, Sioux City, Iowa, died ‘suddenly at his home, 
March 15th. He was born in Sweden in 1877 


and came.to the United States with his parents 


who “settled at Worthington, Minn., when he 
was seven years old. He came to Sioux City 
when ten years old, and in June, 1904, was mar- 
ried to Anna May Scott of Sioux City. He 
is survived by the widow, one son and a sister, 


Dr. J. J. Moynahan, who has been veterinarian 
for the city of Holyoke, Mass., for 25 years, 
was this year appointed veterinarian for the 
neighboring city of Chicopee also, as well as 
serving as inspector of animals for both cities. 


Dr. A. L. Warth, who has been at Gallipolis 
Ferry, W. Va., has returned to Kansas, where 
he formerly practiced for 14 years. In an- 
nouncing his move, Dr. Warth stated he ex- 
pected to locate at Garnett, Kan., where he was 
before, and contemplated making the trip via 
auto. He has been in West Virginia for the 
past four years and says if there were any 
roads there he could get all the practice he 
could do. He has made calls where there was 
not even a wagon road to the farm and he had 
to walk all the way, no other method of travel 
being possible. He will not experience this 
difficulty in Kansas, where he can get to his 
work without walking. Dr. Warth is of the 
opinion that practitioners should do more to 
adapt themselves to recent changes in practice. 
He cites poultry practice as a branch that is 
well worth taking care of. 


Following the recent storm devastation in south- 
ern Illinois, for two weeks, Dr. F. A. Laird, 
Chief Veterinarian, Illinois Division of Animal 
Industry, had five veterinarians working as 
much as nineteen hours out of the twenty-four, 
assisting in taking care of crippled animals. 
During that time Dr. Laird’s forces rendered 
services to about 600 animals and covered the 
entire stricken territory as nearly as possible, 
treating and caring for the injured animals, 
using medicines furnished by the Red Cross. 
Drs. R. W. Merriman and A. J. Striegel had 
charge of this work for two weeks. They re- 
ceived ‘the fullest coopération from the Red 
Cross, which organization is to be commended 
for their work in caring for the animals. In 
many cases horses were not only destroyed by 
the tornado, but by the fires which followed in 
its path. 
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Dr. Richard Zedlitz, in practice at Rockdale, 
Texas, for twelve years, recently moved to 
Ballinger, Texas, where he has opened an office. 


Dr. W. E. Simonsen of Cherokee, Iowa, spoke 
at a noonday luncheon of the Rotarians in that 
city, March 23rd, describing the development 
of veterinary science and urging the desirability 
of encouraging young men to prepare them- 
selves for this field. 


Dr. M. B. Harutun, commissioner of health 
and sanitation, of Joplin, Mo., invited veteri- 
narians of the city to speak on the vaccination 
of dogs against rabies before the city commis- 
sion, March 24th. This was to counteract op- 
position to a proposed ordinance requiring dogs 
to be vaccinated against rabies once each year. 
The contention had been made that such vacci- 
nation was still in the experimental stage, which 
opinion Dr. Harutun desired to combat. 


Dr. Frank A. Norton of Stevens Point, Wis., 
died at a hospital in Marshfield, Wis., March 
26th, following an operation for cancer of the 
spine. Dr. Norton was humane officer for 
Portage county and a member of the county 


— (Government Legend 


The same as 


‘Bottled in Bond’’ 


ALL SIHLER DEPENDABLE 
PRODUCTS, produced under 
Gov't. License No. 24. 

Bear U. S. Gov't. non-replace- 
able seals. Applied under fed- 


eral supervision. 


The THINKING VETERI- 
NARIAN knows he must use a 
dependable serum if he is to war- 
rant the confidence of his clients 
and maintain his good reputation 
in the locality where he builds his 


practice. 


Insist upon the U. S. Gov’t seal for your 
PROTECTION! 


210 Central Avenue 
Kansas City, Kansas 


board of supervisors. He is survived by his 


wife and one son. 


Dr. H. B. Wintringham; who for some time 
was associated with Dr. J. F. McKenna in 
practice at Fresno, Cal., recently located at 
Berkeley, Cal. 


Dr. H. A. Wilson, State Veterinarian of Mis- 
souri, in opposing the anti-hog cholera serum 
and virus bill recently presented in the state 
legislature, said among other things that he 
was “opposed to any legislation which would 
license any man to administer serum and virus 
or any other biological product to the people’s 
live stock, unless that man is a fully registered 
veterinarian.” The new bill proposed charging 
farmers $10 each for administering serum and 
virus to their own hogs. 


Dr. R. V. Rafnel, federal veterinarian, has 
been placed in charge of anthrax control work 
in Mississippi with headquarters at Jackson. 
Dr. Rafnel has been loaned to the state by the 
U. S. B. A. I. and will work under the direction 
of the state live stock board. He is well known 
for his effective work in checking foot-and- 
mouth disease in California and Texas. 








Medicated Wax Teat Dilators 


The Universal Teat Dilator 
C fe 








Prevents sore teats from healing closed. 
Always use in teats after operating. 
Never allow a cow's teat to gum shut or 
scab over. Medicated Wax Teat Dilators 
will prevent this. No trouble to keep 
them in teats between milkings. They are 
healing and antiseptic. 

Price 100—$1.00; 500—$3.50; 1,000— 
$6.00; 5,000—$25.00 post paid. 





MOORE BROS. Dept. V Albany, N. Y. 








Dr. D. E. Jones, formerly at Cincinnati, is 
now located at Milford, Ohio. 





Dr. C. L. Loy has changed his location from 
Broddyville, Iowa, to Chicago, Ill. 





Dr. H. J. Bird has moved from Centerburg 
to Cuyhoga Falls, Ohio. 


Dr. E. A. Davis has changed his location from 
Littleton to Morganton, N. C. 


Dr. E. E. Jones, formerly with the Sioux Falls 
Serum Co., Sioux Falls, S. D., and later lo- 
cated at Pomona, Cal., is now with the Los 
Angeles county live stock inspection depart- 
ment, making his headquarters at Ocean Park, 
Cal. 


Dr. B. S. Killian, State Veterinarian of Mich- 
igan, who is making a tour of Europe, sent a 
post-card to Veterinary Medicine from Paris 
early in March. 


Dr. J. S. McDaniel of Higginsville, Mo., has 
purchased the practice of Dr. J. C. Kimbrough 
at Lexington, Mo., and assumed charge. Dr. 
Kimbrough has taken a traveling position and 
will live in Joplin. 


Dr. T. V. Burnett of Roswell, N. M., has 
warned horse owners through the local press 
against pasturing animals in orchards that have 
been sprayed with preparations of arsenic. Dr. 
Burnett has had a number of cases of arsenical 
poisoning among horses with some loss which 
he traces to this source. 


Dr. C. L. Tompkins of Ivanhoe, Minn., under- 
went an operation for appendicitis, January 28th. 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Dr. L. E. Casey of Dallas, Texas, treated 
some twenty-five cases of strychnin poisoning 
in dogs during March. It was believed that 
some person had been scattering poisoned meat 
with the intent of killing the dogs in a certain 
section of the city. 


The Eastern Iowa and Mississippi Valley Vet- 
erinary Medical associations will hold a joint 
picnic at the fair grounds, West Liberty, Iowa, 
July 16th. Dr. F. J. Crow, Iowa City, Ia., is 
secretary-treasurer of the Eastern Iowa asso- 
ciation. 


Dr. J. H. Spence of Clinton, Ia., attended the 
funeral of his father at Grenton, Ontario, the 
latter part of March. This was the first death 
in the family of five boys, two girls, father and 
mother. Dr. Spence’s father was over 84 years 
of age. 


Dr. R. A. Ball of Modesto, Cal., recently pur- 
chased seven acres of land in that vicinity, on 
which he will erect a home and veterinary hos- 
pital at an estimated cost of $22,000. It is 
planned to lay out the buildings in a semi-circle 
with a driveway leading to the garage which 
will be located between the office and the house. 


Dr. E. A. Buxton of Vinton, Iowa, has been 
elected mayor of that city. He also has served 
several years as president of the school board. 


Dr. L. W. Fox of Burt, Ia., has purchased 
the practice of Dr. R. J. Laird at Algona, Ia. 
Dr. Laird went to Des Moines the first of April 
to assume his duties as state adjutant of the 
American Legion. 


Dr. J. C. McCabe, West Liberty, Ia., presi- 
dent of the Eastern Iowa Veterinary Associa- 
tion, was reported early in April to be recover- 
ing from blood poisoning in his right hand. 
The infection interfered greatly with his activi- 
ties in practice. 


The newspapers of Iowa gave considerable 
publicity to a case of trichinosis in a family at 
Voorhies, Ia., recently. Five members of the 
family were stricken, but the father and a son 
were reported to be recovering, while the mother 
and two sons were seriously ill in a hospital. 
Physicians give the symptoms of trichinosis as 
diarrhea, nausea, high fever, muscular pains and 
kidney complications, with delirium in the more 
acute cases. 
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CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


For Sale, Wanted, etc., $2.00 for 25 words or less; additional words, 8 cents. 25 cents 


extra when replies are sent care of the journal. 








FOR SALE—WANTED 


“QUICK COLLECTIONS”—Everywhere. Live wire 
firm! Established 31 years. William H. Dodd, 87 Nas- 
sau St., New York. Don’t wait, send us your bills 
today! 


BETTER PRINTING for less money. Send for free 
samples of letterheads, envelopes, circulars, booklets, 
cards, etc. They will save you money. Fantus Co., 525 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


FER-SUL AND FER-SUL-INE—make a good side 
line for salesman visiting veterinarians. Address, The 
Westmoreland Chemical & Color Company, 22nd & 
Westmoreland Streets, Philadelphia. 


VETERINARY PRACTICES, POSITIONS, ETC., 
furnished and handled for sale in 48 states. Physicians, 
dentists and nurses furnished and located. Drug_ stores 
for sale and drug positions in all states. F. V. Kniest, 
Peters Trust Bldg., Omaha, Neb. Established 1904. 




















P. O. Box 1395 


BLOOD PRESSURE APPARATUS 
FOR DOGS 
Essential to successful canine practice. 
Indispensable for physical examinations. 
Necessary to interpretation of the main 
functional symptom of diseases in dogs. 
Complete Mercury Instrument with 
2 sleeves $49.50 
Complete Aneroid Instrument with 
2 sleeves 35.50 
Sleeves only (large or small) 8.00 


J. G. HORNING 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 























PASTEUR VACCINE LABORATORIES’ World 
Renowned Anthrax and Blackleg Vaccines. Salesmen 
wanted; commission basis. Write to United States and 
Canadian General Agent: Charklian, 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


WANTED—Back numbers of Veterinary Medicine for 
August and September, 1924. Subscriptions extended one 
month for each copy received. Address Veterinary Medi- 
cine, 4753 Grand Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 


FOR SALE—Good general practice in central Califor- 
nia. Finest small veterinary hospital in state, modern. 
In dairying center. Network of highways throughout sur- 
rounding territory. Cash and terms. Address 823, care 
Veterinary Medicine, 4753 Grand Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 











POSITION WANTED—Licensed graduate veterinar- 
ian, aged 34 years, five years’ experience in mixed practice, 
desires position as partner or assistant. Address 825, care 
Veterinary Medicine, 4753 Grand Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 





POSITION WANTED—By graduate veterinarian. 
Passed three state boards; good personality; good dresser. 
Can handle small animal or general practice. Have been 
in practice since 1913. Address 824, care Veterinary 
Medicine, 4753 Grand Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 





FOR SALE—Splendid country practice in southern 
Wisconsin. Mostly dairying. Good hard roads. Clients 
prosperous. Buyer can rent hospital, barns and residence. 
Business runs around $5,000. Address 826, care Veteri- 
nary Medicine, 4753 Grand Blvd., Chicago, III. 
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Pammel’s 
Manual of Poisonous Plants 


$10.00 plus Postage and Insurance 
Address orders to 


PROFESSOR L- H, PAMMEL 


Iowa State College, Ames, lowa 





Coopers 
Saponified 


Cresol Solution 
(50% Cresol) 


The dependable disinfectant for cleaning 
up after your tuberculin tests. 


Officially approved substitute for Liquor 
Cresolis Compositus in disinfection work 
under B. A. I. or State Control. 

Always of uniform strength. 

Always priced right. 


William Cooper & Nephews, 


Inc. 
152 West Huron St. 
CHICAGO 
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FISTONE 


An Ethical Preparation. A Standard 
Treatment for the Following Conditions: 

FISTONE is a Mineral-Protein Alterative; a 
stimulant to tissue Metabolism and a Specific 
Antisuppurant. It dries up Chronic, Discharg- 
ing Fistulous Tracts and is therefore the 


Internal Treatment for Fistula of the 
Withers 
poll-evil, quittor and other chronic suppurative 
conditions chosen by many veterinarians to the 
exclusion of all other treatments. 


TRY IT 


On Your Difficult Cases and When Other 
Treatments Have Failed 


J. H. DANFORTH, M. D. V. 
Hospital at Genoa 
Local and Long Distance Phone No. 110 
Genoa, Illinois, November 2nd, 1924 
Fistone and Appliance Co. 
College Corner, Ohio 
Dear Sirs: 

Find enclosed a check for $10.00 for which I 
wish you would send me one dozen boxes of Fis- 
tone. I am going to try another dozen to see if 
I can run onto a fistula or poll evil that Fistone 
won’t cure. As you know this is my third-order 
and I have treated four (4) fistulas and cured 
them to my satisfaction and needless to say to the 
satisfaction of my client, as the -treatment relieves 
him of the daily care of a nasty rotten fistula. 

Have one big horse under treatment that would 
have been in a rendering plant by this time if it 
hadn’t been for Fistone, as he got so he was dan- 
gerous to handle when he saw a man coming. near 





- him with a syringe or twist. Have two under 


treatment now, so please send my order as soon 
as sible. I feel that Fistone is to the treatment 
of fistulous tracts what the oxygen or air treatment 
is to the care of = fever. - 

ours respecttully, 

J. H. DANFORTH, M. D. V. 


FISTULA OF THE WITHERS AND 
POLL EV n 


IL 
Successfully Treated with FISTONE 

Eight-year-old bay gelding with an old case of 
fistula of the withers, which been operated on 
two or three times without success; swelling large, 
hard and discharging pus from .three openings. 
It was decided by Dr. L. A. Merillat that an oper- 
ation would do no good in this case. 

Treatment was begun on January 14, 1924, by 
feeding FISTONE in bran and oats morning and 
evening. April 1, 1924, this case was pronounced 
by Doctor Merillat in perfect condition with no 
evidence of a fistula remaining. (The case was 
treated at the Indiana Veterinary College, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.) 

Price % Doz., $5.00; 1 Doz., $10.00, Postpaid 
To Introduce Fistone 





Case No. 9 
Beyond the sphere wherein its merits are not 
disputed, we will send you a dozen boxes (12 
ounces each) once only on receipt of your 
professional card or stationery and $8.00. 


COUPON 
Fistone and Appliance Company, 
College Corner, io. 

Enclosed find check for $8.00 for which send 
me e Dozen. 12-ounce boxes of FISTONE, 
“An Internal Treatment for Fistula of the 
Withers, Poll-Evil, Quittor and other Chronic 
Suppurations.” : 


Dr 


Address 
Send for illustrated literature of Dr. C. A. 
Clark’s Automatic Sanitary Operating Table 
for Vaccinating Swine. 




















VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Dr. G. L. Krieger, formerly at Topeka, Kan, 
has moved to Chicago, III. 


Capt. H. Leeney, M. R. C. V. S., of Sussex, 
England, gives his new location as White 
River, Nelspruit, Transvaal, South Africa. 


Dr. R. S. Beattie has moved from Pearsall to 
San Antonio, Texas. — 


Drs. P. H. Momsen and T. S. Hopkins, B. A, 
I. veterinarians, have been assigned to assist 
Dr. R. V. Raefnel in charge of anthrax control 
in Mississippi. 


Dr. J. H. Bux, State Veterinarian of Arkan- 
sas, has made arrangements for the vaccination 
of livestock against anthrax in that state. The 
price for the administration of the serum has 
been placed at $1.00 for the three necessary 
treatments. 


Dr. W. G. Chrisman, in charge of meat and 
dairy inspection for the Danville, Va., Health 
Department, suffered a serious attack of pneu- 
monia beginning March 3rd, but according to a 
report on March 28th from Dr. R. W. Garnett, 
M. D., Health Officer, was gradually regaining 
his strength. 


Dr. and Mrs. W. B. Chapman of Powersville, 
Mo., announced the arrival of a son, born March 
28th, weight ten pounds, and named Billy 
Francis. 


The foot-and-mouth disease quarantine in 
Texas ended March 15th, and Dr. Marion Imes, 
B. A. I. official in charge closed his office and 
returned to Washington. The last of more 
than 200 guards and outposts used in the patrol 
work have also been discharged. Thus defin- 
itely ends the eighth outbreak of the disease in 
this country. It is reported that about 9,000 
head of cattle were killed in stamping out the 
infection in Texas. 


The recommendation was recently made be- 
fore the Tennessee legislature that the salarv 
of the state veterinarian be reduced from $3,600 


to $3,000 a year. Dr. M. Jacob, former state 
veterinarian, in opposing the measure, stated: 
“The live stock industry of the state needs the 
services of the best qualified men for this posi- 
tion. We cannot hope to retain such men un- 
less the salary is at least in part commensurate 
with the enormous responsibilities involved. 
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At the present time the live stock industry of 
Tennessee is valued in the neighborhood of 
$100,000,000 which should impress the impor- 
tance of capable and qualified men to guard and 
protect this industry. The present incumbent 
in the position of state veterinarian, Dr. W. B. 
Lincoln, is especially well qualified for the posi- 
tion, and it would be unfortunate if the state 
were to lose his services through such a reduc- 
tion of salary.” 


Dr. N. E. Williams of Ft. Worth was re- 
cently appointed state veterinarian of Texas to 
succeed Dr. L. G. Cloud. Dr. Williams has 
been in Texas since 1910 and has had a state- 
wide practice. 


The treatment and prevention of rabies was 
discussed at a meeting of the Kansas City As- 
sociation of Veterinarians, March 17th. Dr. 
Frank Breed spoke on the treatment of rabid 
animals. 


Dr. R. J. Donahue, state veterinarian of 
Washington, who has been with the state serv- 
ice for ten years, resigned his position April 
Ist to take over the private practice of Dr. B. 
H. Smith in Yakima, Wash. 


Dr. John C. Maguire of Lancaster, Ohio, died 
March 18th after a short illness, death being 
due to asthma and heart trouble. He was 38 
years of age and came to Lancaster to practice 
ten years ago. He was a member of the Ma- 
sonic and Shrine Lodges. He is survived by his 
wife, two sons, his mother, three brothers’ and 
one sister. 


Dr. M. E. Welch of Hood River, Ore., died 
suddenly, March 17th, a victim. of an apoplectic 
stroke. Local papers stated that Dr. Welch 
was one of the county’s most picturesque char- 
acters. He was 69 years old and a native of 
Ohio. He began his career as a boy bareback 
rider with Dan Costello’s circus, famed through 
the upper Mississippi valley a half century ago. 
Then he became a jockey and later a driver of 
race horses. The spirit of adventure took him 
into the frontier country, and he became a 
friend of William F. Cody, “Buffalo Bill.” He 
had known Eugene Field and Robert Louis 
Stevenson intimately. He and the latter were 
neighbors one season in the mining district of 
Napa county, California, while the noted author 
was there seeking health. Dr. Welch came to 
Hood River about thirty years ago. He is sur- 
vived by his wife and two sons. 
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Have You Obtained Your 
Strasco Case 


Write for Complete Description with Prices 


R. J. STRASENBURGH CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
ROCHESTER NEW YORK. 




















Dr. Chas. Murray of the Iowa State College, 
in an article on fowl cholera treatment in the 
Washington, Iowa, Journal, is quoted as giving 
the following recommendation to poultry own- 
ers: “Obtain from your veterinarian some re- 
liable intestinal antiseptic to be given in the 
drinking water.” 


Dr. Lester W. Thiele, formerly at Galien, 
Mich., has located at Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Dr. Hugh L. Fry gives his new address as 
Old State House, Little Rock, Ark. He was 
formerly at Jackson, Miss. 


Dr. M. C. Fitzwater has moved from Law- 
rence to Bloomingdale, Mich. 


Dr. J. R. N. Harrison of Winnipeg, Canada, 
is spending a few months on a business trip to 
the British Isles, where his address is Tara 
Bray, Wicklow County, Ireland. 


Dr. R. W. Culbert, formerly at Spokane, 
Wash., is now at South St. Joseph, Mo. 


Dr. L. F. Vaughn has changed his location 
from Atwater to Fresno, Cal. 
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Dr. C. R. Farmer, who had practiced at 
Keokuk, Iowa, since January, 1915, left on 
March 25th for Brockwayville, Pa., where he 
has accepted a position with the Horst Con- 
struction Co. 


Dr. L. J. McDevitt has located at Jordan, 
Minn. He is a graduate of the McKillip Veter- 
inary College and has been in practice for twen- 
ty years. 


Dr. and Mrs. J. A. Given of Marcus, Iowa, 
announced the arrival of a son, Allan Tyler, 
born March 26th, weight ten pounds. 


Dr. Paul Burke recently changed his location 
from Shickley to Creighton, Neb., where he 
will have a larger field for practice. 


A meeting of the Sacramento Valley Veteri- 
nary Medical Association was held at the home 
of Dr. S. A. Freeman, Gridley, Cal., March 11th. 
A feature of the evening was the exhibit by 
Dr. Freeman of a freak lamb, two months old. 
The lamb has five legs, the fifth limb being a 
perfectly formed front leg growing out of the 
right flank. The limb reaches to the ground and 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 


is normal except as to location and bony struc- 
ture, only a portion of the humerus being pres- 
ent. The lamb is healthy and is making normal 
growth. 


Dr. L. A. Klein, dean of the University of 
Pennsylvania School of Veterinary Medicine, 
gave a lecture on the action of drugs on the 
digestive tract of cattle before a meeting of the 
Schuylkill Valley Veterinary Association, held 
at Dr. E. E. Romberger’s animal hospital, Read- 
ing, Pa., March 18th. Dr. Klein is quoted in 
the local press as stating: “The development 
of veterinary medicine is the only insurance live 
stock owners have against the ravages of dis- 
ease among animals which represent a tremen- 
dous investment in Pennsylvania.” 


Dr. R. E. Duckworth, field veterinarian for 
the California department of agriculture, re- 
cently reported the finding near Gilroy, Cal., of 
a cow that had been branded as tuberculous 
and the brand destroyed. The animal had been 
sold four times in five years. Two children in 
the family making use of the cow’s milk were 
suffering from tuberculous peritonitis. On 
slaughter, the animal was found to have an ac- 
tive generalized case of tuberculosis. 


It Will Pay You 








To Feed and Prescribe 


KEN-L-RATION 
HEMO-RATION 


(In Cans) 
The Dog Foods Supreme 


BECAUSE these meat and cereal foods require no preparation what- 
ever,—just open the can and feed. 
BECAUSE they are literally full of vitamines and bone building ele- 
ments. 

BECAUSE they give satisfaction to the veterinarian, and satisfac- 
tion to the owner of the patient,—hence profitable to 
feed, and profitable to prescribe. 

A pound sample gladly furnished free upon request 


CHAPPELL BROS., Inc. ROCKFORD, ILL., U. S. A. 
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The M. D. s 
WHY NOT 
The D. V. M. s? 


After five years of extensive and critical use 


MERCUROCHROME-220 SOLUBLE H. W. & D. 


has become established as one of the most useful germicides in 
medical practice. In the last two years it has gone far toward 


REPLACING TINCTURE OF IODINE 


as a 
GENERAL ANTISEPTIC 


It stains as Iodine does, but it does not burn, irritate or injure 
tissue. Veterinarians everywhere are becoming interested in 
Mercurochrome and are already reporting on its efficiency for 
their purposes. Just remember it will do all that Iodine will as a 











vaccination of dogs. 














germicide and will not burn, irritate or injure tissues. s 


WRITE US FOR INFORMATION 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING 


BALTIMORE 


























Dr. F. L. Delaune moved from Napoleon- 
ville to Morgan City, La., March 15th. He had 
been at his former location for three years. 
He is a graduate of the Veterinary Department, 
Louisiana State University, and the St. Joseph 
Veterinary College. 





The Northeast Nebraska Veterinary Medical 
Association met at Norfolk, Neb., March 12th, 
with forty veterinarians and their wives in at- 
tendance. Dr. Fred W. Collins of Madison, 
Dr. F. F. Jones of Leigh, Dr. C. H. Hayes of 
the department of agriculture, and Dr. C. J. 
Norden of Lincoln, contributed to the program, 
which was followed by a banquet at the Oxnard 
hotel. 


Dr. Wendell R. Smith, director of animal in- 
dustry for the state department of agriculture, 
reported an outbreak of rabies in Fremont and 
Madison counties, Idaho, early in March. It is 
said to have started from a band of rabid and 
hungry coyotes that infected the domestic ani- 
mals. Dr. Smith stated the animal industry 
department would ask all cities in the affected 
territory to make compulsory the anti-rabic 








Capt. F. Parmuter, R. A. V. C., has moved 
from Westlock to Edmonton, Alberta. 


Dr. P. H. Marsh, Bartlesville, Okla., sustained 
a broken leg last fall and was unable to prac- 
tice all winter, but now reports he is back on 
the job again. 


Dr. W. N. Cochran is now located at Law- 
He was formerly in Chicago. 


renceville, Ill. 


Dr. Charles Gruber of Ft. Wayne, Ind., was 
recently called to treat a goat that was in transit 
from Portland, Ind., to Princeville, Ill. It 
turned out to be an obstetrical case and a kid 
was delivered. Dr. Gruber’s fee of $5.00 was 
paid by the express company who added it to 
the charges to be collected from the consignee. 


Dr. A. H. Lins, Jacksonville, Md., sustained 
a cut on the hand while dismembering the head 
of a cow, February 25th. Examination by the 
state board of health showed the cow died of 
rabies, and Dr. Lins took the Pasteur treatment. 


Dr. R. V. Rafnel has moved from Hazelhurst 
to Jackson, Miss., where he has been placed in 
charge of the government fight on anthrax. 
























Antiphlogistine 
Is @ Valuable Aid to 
Veterinarians in 
EQUINE BOVINE 
FELINE 


CANINE 


MASTITIS 
PNEUMONIA 
TENDINITIS 
SPRAINS 
SCRATCHES 
ORCHITIS 
CAPPED KNEE 
INFLATED GLANDS 
ABSCESSES 
BRUISES 
BURNS 
BOG SPAVIN 
HARNESS GALLS 


Yield Promptly to 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE 


Applied Hot and Thick and 
Covered With Cotton 








Send for Booklet and Sample 








The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. 
New York 

















VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Prof. August Von Wassermann, aged 59, or- 
iginator of the Wassermann blood test and one 
of Germany’s greatest medical research men, 
died March: 16, in Berlin. 


A Swiss, who described himself as a watch- 
maker, arrived at the main office of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, carrying with him a bottle 
of attenuated-virus of foot-and-mouth disease, 
He had brought it from: Switzerland with the 
idea of trying it out in this country as a means 
of fortifying the herds and flocks against this 
disease by giving them mild cases. Needless to 
say, he left the sample at the bureau where it 
was destroyed. His tests of the product will be 
carried ‘on, if at all, in some other country. 


Dr. B. F. Kaupp recently received an appoint- 
ment from London on the committee for the 
third world’s poultry congress to be held in 
Ottawa, Canada, in 1927. Dr. Kaupp is also a 
member of the International Poultry Council, 
President of the American Association of In- 
structors and Investigators. in Poultry Hus- 
bandry, and a member of the American com- 
mittee of the latter association for America’s 
participation in the congress. 


Dr. J. S. Koen reports that the Central IIli- 
nois Veterinary Medical Association was organ- 
ized at Decatur, IIl., March 13th. with Dr. A. C. 
Etchison of Assumption as president; Dr. W. 
J. Davis, vice president, and Dr. R. J. Hinkle, 
secretary-treasurer, the latter two both of De- 
catur. Dr. Koen states he believes they will 
have a peppy organization and do a lot of good. 


' Dr. D. F. Piper, Cerro Gordo, IIl., has sent in 
a clipping from The Broadcaster, Chicago, re- 
garding Balto the Great, the Siberian dog that 
helped to bring diphtheria serum to Nome, 


Alaska, to stay the epidemic last winter. Balto 
was the head dog for the last fifty-seven miles, 
traveling through a howling blizzard with the 
temperature 30 degrees below zero. He brought 
the team safely into Nome but his lungs were 
frozen and he died later of pneumonia. A mon- 
ument is to be erected in his honor. 


A bill was introduced in the Illinois legisla- 
ture last January for the purpose of bringing 
back horse racing in the state and providing for 
the creation of the office of superintendent of 
racing to regulate the sport. It also provided 
for the appointment by the superintendent of li- 
censed veterinarians to examine all horses en- 
tered to race. 
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